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BOND OF FELLOWSHIP AND 
STATEMENT OF FAITH 


Adopted at Worcester in 1933 


The bond of fellowship in this Conven- 
tion shall be a common purpose to do the 
will of God as Jesus revealed it and to 
co-operate in establishing the Kingdom 
for which he lived and died. 

To that end we avow our faith in God 
as Eternal and All-Conquering Love, in 
the spiritual leadership of Jesus, in the 
supreme worth of every human personality, 
in the authority of truth known or to be 
known, and in the power of men of good- 
will and sacrificial spirit to overcome al] 
evil and progressively establish the king- 
dom of God. Neither this nor any other 
statement shall be imposed as a creedal 
test, provided that the faith thus indicated 
be professed. 

The conditions of fellowship in the 
Convention shall be acceptance of the es- 
sential principles of the Universalist 
faith and acknowledgment of the ecclesi- 
astical jurisdiction of the Universalist 
General Convention. 


THE ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES 
OF THE UNIVERSALIST FAITH 


The Universal Fatherhood of God. 


The Spiritual Authority and Leadership 
of His Son, Jesus Christ. 


The trustworthiness of the Bible as con- 
taining a revelation from God. 


The certainty of just retribution for sin. 
The final harmony of all souls with God. 
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FERRY BEACH LECTURE TRIP IN 
MAINE 


Several hundred people in central Maine 
parishes know a good deal more than here- 
tofore about Ferry Beach as a result of a 
six-day lecture trip by Secretary Needham 
covering the parishes at Auburn, West 
Paris, Canton, Norway, Rumford, Augusta, 
Readfield and Gardiner. ; 

Sixteen delegates from Turner headed 
by Rev. and Mrs. George W. Sias joined a 
large group at a supper in the Auburn 
church Noy. 15. 
livened by singing in the best Ferry Beach 
tradition, led by Rev. and Mrs. Weston 
Cate, with Virge Woodbury at the piano. 
Following the illustrated lecture the au- 
dience had a special treat. The motion 
picture film taken by Norman Brookes 
of Needham, Mass., last summer during 
the Nature Institute was exhibited by Al- 
den Bragden. A friendship circle led by 
Mr. Cate closed the meeting. 

At West Paris the lecture was a con- 
cluding feature of the annual fair and 
chicken-pie supper, which attracted a 
throng from many miles around. Presid- 
ing was Rev. Eleanor B. Forbes, beloved 
pastor there for seventeen years, and an 
enthusiastic supporter of Ferry Beach since 
the days of Dr. Shinn. 

Rey. Kenneth Hawkes, pastor of the 
Canton Larger Parish, arranged to have 
the lecture given during the assembly 
period of the Canton high school in order 
that members of his Y. P. C. U. might 


The program was en- - 


hear it. Part of the illustrated lecture on 
Washington, D. C., owned by the Univer- 
salist General Convention, was also pre- 
sented. At noon there was a big luncheon. 
in the Canton church for members of the 
larger parish, after which the lecture was: 
given. Under extremely difficult driving 
conditions Mr. Hawkes drove the lec- 
turer to Norway. 

A buffet supper in the vestry of the 
famous Norway Universalist church, well 
attended by Rev. Ernest T. Marble’s 
parishioners, preceded the lecture. Among 
those present was Mrs. Izah Sanborn, still 
very active in her ninety-first year, also: 
Caroline Downing from Brunswick. 

Driving through a dense fog Mr. Marble: 
brought the secretary up to Rumford the 
following afternoon. A special dinner 
guest at the home of Mr. and Mrs. Charles: 
E. Howe was William D. Metz, formerly 
the popular foreman of the Ferry Beach 
crew and now a teacher at the high school 
in Mexico. Rev. Burte Gibbs intro- 
duced the lecturer in the church audito- 
rium. The Washington pictures were also: 
shown as an extra dividend for the in- 
terested group that had come over steep: 
and slippery hills to learn about Ferry 
Beach. 

Two days later, on Sunday, Mr. Need- 
ham spoke to the young people in Mrs. 
Ollie Cunningham’s class in the Augusta 
church school and then addressed the 
congregation during part of the morning 
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DOCTOR BROOKS TO GO TO WASHINGTON 


HE Rev. Seth Rogers Brooks, D. D., of Malden, 
Mass., on November 16 was called as minister 
by the Universalist National Memorial Church 

of Washington. 

A committee of the Board of Trustees of the 
Universalist General Convention recommended Doc- 
tor Brooks and the church accepted him. 

“Doctor Brooks,’ said a prominent officer of the 
General Convention, “was picked for this important 
task on his record. He has made good everywhere 
that he has been and he will not fail us in Washing- 

ton.” 

In 1924, young Brooks came out of St. Lawrence 
University and became pastor of the Universalist 
church in Little Falls, N. Y. His success was im- 
mediate and his work there attracted the attention of 
denominational officials, so that when the First Parish 
Church of Malden became vacant he was called there. 
For ten years he has served this historic church. He 
has organized it efficiently. He has filled it with in- 
terested people. He has made an impression upon the 
community. He has been sought for as an occasional 
speaker. He has taken large classes each year into 
church membership. He has balanced the budget, 
raising from fifteen to twenty-one thousand dollars a 
year. He has begun an endowment fund. 

The members of the Universalist National Me- 
morial Church called Doctor Brooks without hearing 
him. They conferred with the General Superintend- 
ent and the General Board. They agreed to take one 
man at a time and to decide about him before consid- 
ering anyone else. They wrote Doctor Brooks first, 
sent a committee to hear him, and then called a parish 
meeting and settled the matter. Dr. Brooks accepted 
and will begin work in Washington January 15. 

The old First Parish of Malden has measured up 
to the finest traditions of its great history. The 
resignation of Doctor Brooks was a shock. The tie 
between minister and people is a close one. The 
church was looking forward to years of happy asso- 
ciation with a beloved minister. But when the board 
of trustees announced the resignation and its accept- 
ance, it spoke of “‘the high honor” that had come to 
the parish in the call of its minister to become the 
minister of the Universalist National Memorial 
Church. This is playing the game. This is worthy 
of the church that gave Sykes to St. Lawrence and 
other ministers in its 289 years of history to important 
posts. 

Washington is not an easy field. Though the 
denominations send their best men to the national 
Capital and make much of their churches there, people 
moving to Washington are apt to say, “I’m here in 


government service for only a few years and I shall 
not connect myself with any church.” Or they say 
often, “‘I have served my time in church work back in 
Medfield, Mass., or Cairo, Ill., and I propose to take 
it easy here.” At the same time the Washington 
church has always enlisted the support of noble, un- 
selfish, devoted people. It has a well organized, 
loyal group there now waiting for Doctor Brooks. 
They will not linger over-long in the mood of in- 
specting him. They will be on the job, from the be- 
ginning, of helping him and his talented wife to make 
the years in Washington beautiful and fruitful. 


* * 


THE CONTRIBUTION OF UNIVERSALISTS 


ANY men have written upon the contribution 
that Universalist Christians have made in the 
last one hundred or one hundred and fifty 

years to the common stock of Christian thought, feel- 
ing and action. Dean McCollester in his Russell Lec- 
ture and his New York centennial sermon has made 
an important contribution to this subject. As he 
says: ‘“Universalists have contributed ideas. They 
have not done so well in building institutions.” 

All through history Universalists have had men 
of thought, men of action, and men in whom both 
things are represented. Usually in a man’s life, one 
dominating interest crowds out all others. Always 
we have had our social action leaders, always our 
theologians, always our organizers, and always our 
mystics. But Dean McCollester is right in saying that 
the main thing that we have contributed is ideas. 

In the beginning we contributed the idea that 
there was no such thing as a place of literal fire and 
brimstone. We believed in punishment sure and cer- 
tain for sin, but not in endless hell. Universalist 
teaching struck at the foundations of a rigid Calvin- 
istic system and eventually helped send it crashing to 
the ground. 

Always implicit in our thought, we next made 
explicit in our statements the idea that God was not a 
father of part of the race or of those who had been re- 
deemed, but the Father of all men. Though we know 
the philosophical difficulties in the way of calling God 
our Father, we know also the limitations of language, 
and go on boldly proclaiming the Universal Father- 
hood of God. 

What even the most narrow anti-hellian actually 
meant was that there could be no God bad enough to 
torture human beings throughout eternity. Later 
Universalists spread broadcast the teaching that 
there was a God of limitless power and love. 

Universalists did not discover the brotherhood of 
man as implicit in the Fatherhood of God. Nobody 
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that we have any record of can be called such a dis- 
coverer. Jesus, because of his mighty reinforcement 
of the teaching, comes as near to being a discoverer 
as any one that we know. But Universalists never 
have quibbled about it or doubted it, or failed to stand 
for it and to spread the teaching wherever their in- 
fluence could be exerted. 

They have contributed the idea of the moral in- 
fluence theory of the atonement, leveling mighty 
blows at the terrible teaching that God had to be 
reconciled to man, and insisting, from the time of 
Hosea Ballou on, that man was the one who had to be 
brought back to God, and that the work of Jesus was 
to do precisely this. What this idea did to the 
theological thinking of the nineteenth century it is 
not easy to overestimate, and Universalists, with full 
recognition of what Unitarians and liberal Congre- 
gationalists were doing, have every reason to feel 
proud of their contribution. 

We are accused of being easy-going folk who held 
the idea of automatic progress. It was so easy for our 
opponents to declare that we taught that all men were 
going to be saved anyhow, but it has been many a long 
day since Universalists said anything like that. “‘Not 
anyhow,” said John Coleman Adams, “‘but somehow, 
and the somehow is the way of human effort.” If 
men are to be saved we are to save them. If poverty 
is to be abolished, we are to abolish it. The New 
Jerusalem will not be let down from heaven, but 
builded by men with infinite toil and sacrifice. That 
is the Universalist insistence. We have agreed with 
Unitarians in their declarations about the moral worth 
of men. We have grown steadily in our emphasis 
upon social morality as well as individual morality. 
We have stood for true tolerance. We have put forth 
a declaration that a common faith and purpose, not a 
common creedal statement, is the basis of church 
union. 

The bond of fellowship and statement of faith 
adopted at Worcester in 1933 and published on page 
2 of the Leader is simply the flowering of Universalist 
ideas implicit in our belief from the beginning, and 
finding nobler and nobler words in which to clothe 
them as the years have gone on. 

No necessary work of building church machinery 
should ever take us from the special work entrusted 
to us of leavening theological thought with noble 
ideas, of softening the rigors of the theological climate, 
of putting the gospel of Christ into human institutions 
and into the hearts of men. 

* * 


THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY AND CREEDS 


E assume that we can take as authoritative 
the latest editorial of The Christian Century 
upon the subject of creeds and especially upon 

the creed of the World Council of Churches. It will be 
remembered that the World Council has adopted a 
creed which recognizes as Christian and eligible to 
membership those churches which accept Jesus as 
God. We supposed that The Christian Century ap- 
proved that creed fully, but we deduce from the edi- 
torial of November 16, 1938, that it approves of the 
creed for practical purposes only, and that it agrees 
with a distinguished correspondent, Dr James E. 
Clarke, long editor of The Presbyterian Advance, that 


the true basis of union is that set forth in the Joint 
Statement of Congregational and Universalist churches, 
viz., a common faith, a common attitude toward 
Jesus, a common Christian purpose. What we do 
not understand is why The Christian Century lectures 
Doctor Clarke, attacks his attitude toward theology 
and reiterates its assertion that liberals have no use 
for theology. 

Doctor Clarke wrote to The Christian Century as 
follows: ; 


Your intensely interesting editorial, ““Dr. Bainton’s 
Creed,’’ prompts me to raise this question: Why could 
not the organizing principle of the World Council of 
Churches be expressed in terms of a common purpose, 
instead of terms of belief? I am in accord with your 
view concerning the ecumenical mind. Without sur- 
rendering any convictions it sees a common faith (not 
mere belief) and seeks “‘those identical elements which 
already exist . . . . in the hope that . . . . there may 
emerge a community of faith transcending sectarian 
divisions.”’ And that common faith certainly centers 
in Jesus Christ. Yes, and not in varied beliefs about him; 
but in a common attitude toward him—a common pur- 
pose in life. 

Some years ago I wrote a little book entitled ‘““What 
Is a Christian?” As a ‘‘working hypothesis,’ I ven- 
tured this definition: ‘“‘A Christian is one whose ruling 
purpose in life is to be conformed, not only outwardly in 
conduct but inwardly in mind and spirit, to the Divine 
Ideal as manifested in Jesus Christ.”’ 

Would not some such statement give an adequate 
basis for an ecumenical council, and does it not manifest 
the ecumenical spirit? Is it not a fact that sincere 
Christians of whatever church and creed have this in 
common: They recognize Christ as Lord because they 
see in him the supreme manifestation of God and of 
what God would have them to be? 


What The Christian Century says about Doctor 
Clarke’s letter is this: 


Dr. Clarke’s letter . . . . represents the character- 
istic reaction of the liberal evangelical mind to the new 
task with which Christianity is now compelled to 
grapple. That task is a high intellectual undertaking— 
to provide a body of belief capable of standing up before 
pagan ideologies and also capable of uniting the Chris- 
tian community. But Dr. Clarke, if he will let us say so, 
retreats from it, as the typical liberal evangelical mind 
is likely to do. He accepts our definition of the ecu- 
menical mind and proceeds straightway to set up his 
definition of an individual Christian as if that were an 
answer to the ecumenical problem. 

We raise no serious objection to his definition of a 
Christian, although it must be said, parenthetically, 
that its conception of conformity to Christ’s character 
is moralistic rather than religious; it fails entirely to 
suggest the distinctively Christian relationship between 
Christ and the individual soul. That relationship is not 
merely moralistic, and cannot be adequately stated in 
terms of human purpose, but only in terms of a divine 
gift. But aside from any criticism of the definition, 
the point which now concerns us is that even the most 
adequate definition of an individual Christian cannot 
satisfy the demand for an objective structure of thought. 
under whose canopy the Christian faith may be justified 
and the Christian life carried on. Facing both the 
sinister challenge of state totalitarianism and the be- 
nignant pressure toward unity, the church has no re- 
course but to rethink the foundations of its own life and 
to restate them to itself and to the world. 
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Just why is Dr. Clark’s attitude a retreat and 
wherein is his definition of a Christian moralist and 
individual, rather than religious? If a man is con- 
formed in mind and spirit to the Divine Ideal as mani- 
fested in Jesus Christ, that man is upon his knees in 
prayer as well as going about doing good, he is living a 
life of faith as well as a life of good works, he is loving 
God with all his heart, soul, mind, strength, as well as 
his neighbor. 

One would think that this would be a platform 
broad enough for both Greek patriarch and the devout 
Unitarian. 

We hesitate to say that so eminent and useful a 
man as Doctor Morrison, editor of The Christian Cen- 
tury, is lacking in imagination, but this latest series 
of editorials makes it necessary. The liberals that we 
know are glad to see the new interest in theology. 
Because they insist that religion is barren that does 
not issue in noble living does not mean that they do 
not see that religion is arid that does not rest upon a 
mighty faith. As strongly as Doctor Morrison, most 
Universalists hold that ‘‘a Christian faith cannot live 
without a body of intelligent conviction. It can not 
be defined in terms of humanitarian good will albeit 
it is the living fountain of humanitarian feeling and 
action in Western civilization. Those who continue 
to insist upon defining it in moralistic or sentimental 
terms evade entirely the issue with which state to- 
talitarianism and Christian unity confront the Chris- 
tian Church.” We fear that Doctor Morrison does 
not read his Christian Leader. We are sure that he 
has not studied carefully Dr. Hugh Vernon White’s 
“A Working Faith for the World.” He ought to be 
clasping the liberals to his bosom instead of con- 
tinually lecturing them for believing what they do not 
believe. 

Many a Catholic, Presbyterian, Episcopalian, 
whom we know makes us realize that the basic things 
that we want they want, that they believe, we believe. 
In other words, we have a common faith and that 
faith draws us together. But if we call a meeting and 
try to make a creed, we get nowhere. “Creeds 
divide. Faith unites.”” Wherein does the existence 
of totalitarian states call for any other rallying point 
for Christians than the gospel of Jesus with its de- 
mand that we love and trust the Creator and Father 
of all and clasp the hands of Jews and Gentiles and 
all the rest of God’s children? If this is mere senti- 
mentality, we will walk the path of the sentimentalist. 

And here is Doctor Morrison lecturing Doctor 
Clarke and the liberals and then saying, “We live in a 
time when the Church can safely welcome a wide 
variety of testimony,” and that “the spirit of liberty 
will enrich the Church.”’ We find him declaring that 
“we live in a time when the Church can conceive of 
itself as a fellowship of the spirit of Christ, a com- 
munity of faith which exists below and in spite of our 
differences of creed,” that ‘faith is the work of God, 
creeds the work of men.” This is the real Morrison 
whom we have admired through the years—not the 
Morrison who came back from the meeting of the 
World Council and tried to defend an utterly inde- 
fensible method of bringing the Churches together. 

Nothing that is wrong is unavoidable in the 
Christian community. 


REASON AND REVELATION 


ET an amateur in philosophy now testify that 
“Reason and Revelation in the Middle Ages,”’ 
by Etienne Gilson, is an altogether delightful 

book.* Etienne Gilson is a French philosopher whose 
addresses at the four hundredth anniversary of the 
founding of Harvard University attracted wide at- 
tention. Twelve years ago he lectured on philosophy 
at the summer school of the University of Virginia. 
This volume contains the Richards Lectures for 1937 
at the same institution. Thomas Jefferson, whose 
own philosophy was fundamentally different, would 
have taken unbounded delight in these lectures, es- 
pecially the discussion of the Mohammedan philos- 
opher Averroes in the lecture upon ‘“The Primacy of 
Reason.”’ For both literary charm and deep insight 
we are inclined to believe that it is unsurpassed in 
philosophical writing. 

The three chapters are “The Primacy of Faith,’ 
“The Primacy of Reason,” and ‘The Harmony of 
Reason and Reyvelation.’”’ The thought is profound, 
but it is erystal clear. First before us rise Tertullian 
and the Tertullianists, Augustine and the Augustin- 
ians, then the disciples of Aristotle in the Middle Ages 
of whom Averroes was the chief, and finally the 
majestic figure of St. Thomas Aquinas. 

We cannot keep things apart as St. Thomas 
Aquinas did. We must test revelation and see if it 
be revelation and we must bow before reason and 
say this too is religious, but our attitude does not 
weaken our admiration for the thinkers of the past 
who have wrestled so mightily with these problems, 
or from the great French philosopher who throws 
upon them such a true and beautiful light. 


*Reason and Revelation in the Middle Ages. By Etienne 


Gilson. Charles Scribner’s Sons: New York. Price $1.50. 
*O* 
ON PASSING THE LEADER ALONG TO 
A FRIEND 


SUBSCRIBER friend walked into the office re- 
cently and said: “I’ve been passing my Leader 
along to So and So for several years. The other 

day I figured up the cost of the postage, special 
wrappers, and the time it takes to do the mailing. I 
find 7t costs me almost as much to give the Leader away 
as it would to buy rt directly for my friend. So here’s a 
gift subscription. When it expires bill me for re- 
newal.”’ Our friend is right—if you don’t believe him 
figure for yourself. It costs you a cent and a half or 
two cents to remail that Leader. This means seventy- 
eight cents, or one dollar and four cents, a year for 
postage alone. Then there are the other incidental 
expenses such as wrapping, and after it’s all done your 
friend gets the Leader late. The really economical 
and most truly neighborly thing, then, is for you to 
subscribe to the Leader directly for that friend. 

For this excellent purpose you will find a sub- 
scription blank in the center of this issue. The order 
blank also has enough space to provide for those 
other two or three friends whom you want to remem- 
ber this Christmas. The Christian Leader is the answer 
to your question as to how you can best remember 


those friends. 
CR oe 
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Religion, Learning, and Men of the Free Spirit —I 


The Russell Lecture at Tufts College 
Lee Sullivan McCollester 


Y thesis is that religion and learning are co- 
operative, and that the desirable progress of 
mankind has been due to men of the free 

spirit, whose objective has been the social, intellectual, 
and spiritual improvement of men. 

In developing this thesis I shall set out my ma- 

terial in the form of chapters, as follows: 

Chapter I—Tufts College a Patron of Religion 

and Learning. 

Chapter I]—Liberal Religion an Organizer of 

Ideas. 
Chapter I1I—The Prophet and the Priest Need- 
ful to Civilization. 
Chapter [V—Evolution the Process of Human 
Progress. 

Chapter V—World Religions Intimately Re- 
lated. 

Chapter VI—The Modern Crisis between Free 
Men and Dictators—History Repeats Itself. 

Chapter VIJ—Christian Personality the Modern 
Objective of Religion and Learning. 


Tufts College a Patron of Religion and Learning 


Tufts College was founded by men of the free 
spirit. They sought freedom of thought and expres- 
sion for themselves, and what they sought for them- 
selves they offered to others. Early American educa- 
tional institutions laid emphasis on religious instruc- 
tion. Some colleges announced that their first object 
was to provide churches with an educated ministry. 
All the pupils attending these institutions were com- 
pelled to learn the dogmas of the sect in control. The 
sect had a right to lay down these conditions. The 
effect of this upon Universalists, however, was that of 
causing them to organize academies and schools of 
their own, where their children should not be forced to 
hear about endless punishment, but could hear of uni- 
versal salvation. 

This independence of action was a long step of 
progress for both education and religion. But some 
colleges took even a longer stride. Tufts College is an 
outstanding example of this. Its founders wrote 
into their charter this sentence: (Section 6) ‘‘No in- 
structor in said college shall be required by the Trustees 
to profess any particular religious opinions as a test 
of office, and no student shall be refused admission to 
or denied any of its privileges, honors, or degrees of 
said college, on account of the religious opinions he 
may entertain.’ This position was no mere senti- 
mental impulse—it grew out of facts. Some Univer- 
salist papers of that day, arguing for this step, gave as 
a reason, “some fine young men, who were sent to 
evangelical colleges at this most susceptible age, have 
come forth either so hardened in bigotry as to believe 
their own parents to be utterly lost, or else to be so dis- 
gusted at attempts made at their conversion as to be 
confirmed Atheists and scoffers at Religion.’’ 

Tufts College was established for the primary 
purpose of giving its pupils a general and thorough 


education in the arts and sciences, but its incorporators 
heartily believed that the truly educated man, no 
matter what his sect or profession, should have ac- 
quaintance with basic religious ideas and usages. 
Hence, early in the development of Tufts, a course in 
Christian theology was provided (Packard Profes- 
sorship), and in 1867 this Russell Lectureship was 
established, during the presidency of Dr. A. A. 
Miner. (I think the phrasing of the original topics is 
his: it has his logic.) The object of the Lectureship 
was to set forth the Universalist doctrine that was 
uppermost among them in that period, viz., “‘salvation 
by character,” a teaching which they based on the 
moral and spiritual standards as set forth in the 
Sermon on the Mount. 

Throughout its entire history, Tufts has always 
urged that a personal acquaintance with general re- 
ligion is a desirable element in the equipment of a 
thoroughly educated man. This ideal has ever been 
held before Tufts students, and they have always been 
reminded—to use an often-used phrase of Dr. Cousens 
—“‘that the chief function of a college is that of making 
men of character and culture—free men, broad and 
thorough in their learning, and motivated by high 
ideals.” In acquainting freshmen with history of 
Tufts, which is done every fall, emphasis is today laid 
on the fact that while Tufts makes no sectarian de- 
mands on its students, it does urge that every student 
should be loyal to his own sect, tolerant of the views 
and customs of others, and appreciative that religion 
has values for the man of broad learning and culture. 


Liberal Religion an Organizer of Ideas 
As this college was founded by Universalists, it 


‘is not out of order on this occasion to comment on their 


contributions to American religion. Universalism has 
never been a sect of only one idea, though this has 
been the thought of many—derived from its early 
emphasis on universal salvation as opposed to the 
equally prominent evangelical doctrine of endless hell. 
Its leaders have been men of the free spirit—open to 
the revelations and enrichments of all learning. In 
the year 1770 a man, John Murray by name, came to 
this country from London. He was thoroughly evan- 
gelical in all doctrines of the Church save one. He 
proclaimed that the sacrifice of Jesus on the cross was 
adequate to pay the debt of all men to God which was 
caused by the sin of Adam, and would bring all to 
heaven at last. During his life he went up and down 
the Atlantic Coast proclaiming his favorite doctrine, 
that all men would be saved hereafter. His voice was 
heard. He was a John the Baptist in an Orthodox 
wilderness. Many people had held this idea, but in 
silence. From many sects, in response to the utter- 
ances of John Murray, there came ministers and lay- 
men. ‘They came from the Methodist Episcopal, 
Baptist, Congregational, Episcopal, Presbyterian, 
Quaker, and other sects. As they thus came out and 
proclaimed the final salvation of all, something of the 
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sect from which they came clung to their thought and 
methods. They differed much from one another as to 
the method by which this doctrine of the final salvation 
of all would be achieved. Their differences were very 
wide. In 1803, after a long period of independence 
and initiative, a group of these free spirits made a 
general statement, which was not framed as a creed— 
though years later it was adopted as a creed. It was 
put forth at first only as a working platform. Those 
early men were brave, brainy, outspoken, independent 
—they were as truly men of the free spirit as any known 
in the evolution of religion. For a generation they 
worked independently yet co-operatively. They 
worked out for themselves advanced positions on other 
questions than that of the future destiny of mankind. 
They were alert to political, social, scientific, and re- 
ligious changes of knowledge. During the period from 
1820 to 1840 they were very active in establishing acad- 
emies, publishing tracts, books and papers. From 
1840 to 1860 there was a period of European and 
American reactions. In France the cowp d’état, and 
in the United States the contest over temperance, the 
preservation of the Union of the states, and the pro- 
posal for freeing the Negro slave. It may be proper 
to note here the names of certain men who are in some 
way enrolled in the records of Tufts and who were 
notable heralds for the Union of the states and for 
the freeing of the Negro. They were: E. C. Bolles of 
Portland; A. A. Miner, Boston; E. H. Chapin, New 
York; E. H. Ryder, Chicago; and T. Starr King, 
California. It is not possible to measure the service of 
these men in the maintenance of the Union and the 
emancipation of the Negro. In the next generation, 
from 1870 on, there come into religion the pronounce- 
ments and presentation of the scientific theory of evo- 
lution. I have said the Universalist leaders were al- 
ways awake to progressive ideas in any field of knowl- 
edge, and I say with satisfaction that the majority of 
Universalists espoused the side of scientific evolution 
and proclaimed that all the facts and theories of 
science, of history, of philosophy, and of human 
thought should be thoroughly studied and their find- 
ings used for the enrichment of religion. In our later 
controversies of labor and capital, justice and poverty, 
war and peace, nationalism and internationalism, the 
free men of this fellowship have always been open- 
minded, investigative, thoughtful, progressive. They 
have held that what could not stand the thorough 
research of men’s minds was not a fit element to have a 
place of importance in religion. Having these broad 
ideas and attitudes it may have been expected—and 
by many it was expected—that soon a great Church 
would develop. But this was not to be; this was not 
in the nature of things. Men of the free spirit have 
never created great systems. Men of the free spirit 
are organizers of zdeas and not of institutions. The 
facts of history show again and again that a growing 
idea splits a limited institution, and that a religious 
institution with fixed beliefs and definite programs 
kills or strangles the growing of an idea. 


Prophet and Priest Needful to Civilization 
In the development of religion in general, two 
types of actors have been in evidence—the prophet 
and the priest. The one, the prophet, is the pioneer, 


the discoverer, the reformer, the creator; the other, 
the priest, is the preserver and adapter to the needs 
and uses of the less keen of the visions and facts laid 
forth by the prophets. Prophets and priests are dis- 
turbers of one another. The prophet with his keener 
mind and his freer action often annoys the priest 
by upsetting what he has made final. And the priest 
condemns the prophet because he is forever upsetting 
what the priest thought he had perfected for all time. 
Today, as in all times, there is a pressing need that 
prophets and priests, free spirits and conservatives, get 
together and understand and appreciate one another. 
Progress advances by stages—there is the pioneering 
and changing period, when new ideas appear and have 
to be worked into this world life; and there are the 
longer periods when the new has to be made a part of 
the established thought and customs. The tree has its 
periods of new flow and activity and its periods of 
hardening into its structure that which the growing 
period has added. Always then the difficulty has been 
that the prophets have thought their discoveries were 
all that were worth while, and that priests have 
thought their ideas and ceremonies should not be 
changed. The progress of the world needs the co- 
operation of the two, and above all it needs that both 
prophets and priests shall perceive that both are con- 
tributors to the evolution of what is basic and universal 
in mankind’s constitution; and by both moving into 
the new relations the whole will be benefited. We 
shall long need the organizer of ideas and the organizer 
of institutions, but the hope is that they will co- 
operate and not compete; that they will attack the 
world’s real problems and not one another. 


Evolution the Process of Human Progress 


As the individual and the race advance, knowledge 
and experience have had more personal significance. 
The individual sees his contacts and relationships 
multiplied and given new and personal implications. 
One of the implications that becomes more and more 
suggestive to me as my knowledge extends, is the con- 
fidence that men—in large and small groups—have in 
whatever their faith seriously settles upon. People 
will die for a creed or for a dot of an z or the cross of a 
t. The conclusion that this fact forces upon men of 
the free spirit is not that one set must be right and all 
the others wrong, but rather that the basis of all is 
right and is the same, and that the differences are less 
important than the likenesses. Here in this country 
where the average people mean to be true and to do 
right, we have what seems an extreme problem of 
radical opposites, viz., that of the church and the non 
or unchurched. It is not wise to make here too wide a 
generalization and to assume that all non-churched, 
because non-churched, are therefore irreligious, or 
that all churched, because churched, are therefore re- 
ligious. My association with men of all levels and of 
all attitudes towards the institution of the church have 
led me to believe that people, whether in or out of a 
church institution, have about the same working creed, 
and that no matter what one’s professions or lack of 
professions, this working creed runs pretty close to 
what is divine, natural and common in all human na- 
ture. It is further my deduction from experience 
that all people have not only one creed, but most have 
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two: one they profess and think they live by; and 
another they do not form into words and yet by it 
they guide their lives. One is often historic, tradi- 
tional, and carefully stated; the other is usually un- 
conscious, perhaps subconscious, frequently changing, 
and seldom put into phrases. The basic fact of life is 
that we all are children of one and the same creative 
spirit, evolving gradually by the use of our own en- 
dowment and by co-operating with some power not 
ourselves. This working faith by which all men in- 
creasingly live evolves through life by a series of unes- 
capable adjustments: the first is to nature; then to the 
move of civilization; and finally to our own personal 
experiences. At first we live by what we are taught. 
This seems at first final and adequate. But the in- 
creasing of our knowledge, the testing of our earlier 


beliefs by mature experiences, change our working 
faith whether we like it or not—and our beliefs are 
made for us, or in spite of us, and not by us. The 
changes of faith, the maturing of faith of the man of 
the free spirit, begin by his trying to understand him- 
self. He begins to feel he is himself and not another, 
that he is a whole, that he is an entity, that he cannot 
give himself entirely to another. He feels that he 
has a right to think for himself. He feels it is his duty 
to think his own thoughts. Then he tries to under- 
stand other souls, and while his search does not arrive 
at a complete solution of all his problems of selfhood 
or explain all the reactions of mankind through its 
evolution, he does thank Tennyson for saying “one 
Law, one God, and one far-off divine event towards 
which the whole creation moves.”’ 


Nature and Human Nature 
CXLV. A Sentimental Journey 


Johannes 


ITH apologies ‘to Laurence Sterne I likewise 
present now the story of a sentimental 
journey. In my case the journey is a trip to 

New York to attend the one hundredth anniversary 
of the Fourth Universalist Society, better known as 
the Church of the Divine Paternity. 

The sentimental part of the celebration for me lay 
in several factors. One was that through this church 
I made my entry into the Universalist ministry and 
my life work. Another was that I have been in rather 
close touch with the church for forty of its hundred 
years of history. A third was that in this church I 
found the loyal, devoted wife who has strengthened 
my hands and brightened my life all through the years. 

And a fourth among many others that might be 
added was that because of my service of this church 
and my marriage with a New York City girl, I gained 
a foothold in our greatest city and friendships there 
that are precious and enduring. 

On the morning of November 138, I made my senti- 
mental entry into New York by way of a North River 
ferry. In recent years I have been part of the crowd 
that has enjoyed all the latest improvements and has 
been delivered into the heart of New York by way of 
tunnels. This time, because of gown, hood, decent 
black clothes for Sunday and other excess baggage, 
I came on the line that still uses steam locomotives, 
lands on the Jersey shore, takes care of all the baggage, 
and delivers one by bus at any one of a dozen central 
points in New York, Brooklyn and Newark. 

Amid all the changes of the years the old North 
River (the Hudson) flows by New York much as it 
did forty, one hundred, or even three hundred years 
ago, when old New York was young. The swish of 
the water against the side of the ferry, the moving 
river craft, the expanse of sky, the smell of the sea, are 
unchanged. The view from the ferry slip to the east- 
ward cleared the tip of Manhattan Island and showed 
us the spires and towers of Brooklyn standing up 
against a sunrise sky. The sun was below the horizon, 
but his flaming messengers were there, clad in crimson 
and black and, higher up, in silver and light gold, 


The mighty towers of New York were still in 
shadow. One sensed both the power and the mystery 
of these works of man set on that little island between 
the rivers that the Indians valued at only twenty-four 
dollars. My great grandfather, with six greats before 
the name, Cornelius Aertsen van Schaick, and his son, 
Captain Ary, lived there. The farm was where some 
of these tallest office buildings of lower Manhattan are 
standing today. Governor Stuyvesant had the next 
farm, and at least one season my grandfather leased it 
from him to have more land for tillage. What at last 
they sold the farm for, compared with its value today, 
makes a startling contrast, but rouses no feeling of 
cupidity. It was all so long ago. Something much 
more modern was in my mind as I walked up Fifth 
Avenue above 42d Street after an early breakfast. 
Here at 45th Street and Fifth Avenue stood the old 
Universalist church—not the oldest, but one that 
I can remember and where my wife was christened 
by Dr. Chapin and confirmed by Dr. Eaton. On up 
Fifth Avenue and just off of it on 47th Street stood 
her old home. Strange to say, her home is the one 
house on the long block that has been spared. Tower- 
ing office buildings rise on every side, and this four- 
story brownstone front has a one-story store in what 
used to be the front yard, but the house itself can be 
seen from across the street. It is given over to business 
of course—a stationer and stamp dealer occupying the 
first floor. “Billy the Oyster Man’’ has the street floor 
in the twelve-story building to the right, and “Shanty,” 
a restaurant man, the first floor of the fourteen-story 
building to the left. Brentano’s book store is just over 
the way. 

That we leave behind something of ourselves in 
any place where we have lived is an old superstition, 
but early in the morning when city streets are empty 
and silent and one visits a place once dear, one can be- 
lieve that there is truth in it. I felt the presence of 
those who once lived there, and I could see them coming 
down the steps and starting for church. 

I walked on to see 35 West 48th Street, the home 
of Dr. Eaton, where I went from the Grand Central 
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the night that I landed in New York to begin work 
with the new church. I can still see Dr. Eaton in the 
crowd at the station. I can still hear the iron-shod 
hoofs of the horse as he whirled the hansom-cab up 
Fifth Avenue, I can still feel the newness and strange- 
ness of those first hours as a minister’s assistant. 

There was nothing to get sentimental about 
around at 35 West 48th Street, for everything on the 
north side of 48th Street except the Church of St. 
Nicholas had been swept into the Rockefeller Center. 
I ought to have remembered that this was 1938. That 
morning I was living in 1898. 

I could see Dr. Eaton coming out of his house and 
walking briskly toward the Riding Academy for his 
morning canter in Central Park. Poor man! He 
drove himself too hard. When he died three and a 
half years later, he was still under fifty. I did not 
sense his condition until the early summer of 1899, 
when I was at the house to see him off for his little 
island “Linlithgow,” up among the Thousand Islands. 
He had gone down cellar to turn off the gas and I was 
called to help him. It was a heart case, and while 
he carried on his work until the fall of 1901, he was 
under orders not to hurry, always to ride to church 
and to spare himself in other ways. Not until he died, 
did people think a man as young as he would not re- 
cover if he would only rest. 

Dr. Eaton never slighted his parish work. And 
he did not go into the homes of his people as an of- 
ficial so much as a friend. He knew everybody of 
moment in New York, he was highly respected by 
people generally and much loved by his own peo- 
ple. 

Although I came from a chair in a western college, 
I must have seemed terribly green and inexperienced 
to him, but no hint of it came to me. He was a gentle- 
man dealing with his colleague, not a distinguished 
professional man dealing with a youth of twenty-five. 

Of the people whom I used to see at the services of 
this church in 1898-1900 very few are left. Of the 
trustees of the society and the deacons of the church, 
not one is alive. 

As I sat there in the chancel and looked into the 
attentive faces of the people, as I watched the clean- 
cut, distinguished looking men come up the center 
aisle with the offering, the men of forty years ago came 
back. Up the aisle came William J. Tingue, Thomas 
S. Ollive, William B. Thom and George H. Carey. 
Or perhaps it was Austin M. Slauson or Henry B. 
Hebert who was helping with the offering that day, 
and the plates were piled high. 

I saw again the Coopers, the Leggs, the Brundretts, 
Harry Rusch, Emma Miller, Mabel Crane, Aunt 
Mary Tyson, the Stephensons, Mrs. Sherman, the 
Mapes, the Peters, the Rhines, and the Childs families, 
George Schwartz, the two Walter Leemans, the sunny 
face of Mrs. Cram, teacher of a most. successful Bible 
class. There was a very reserved young lady there of 
whom I stood considerably in awe, named Julia 
Asenath Romaine. I did not know her very well until 
some years later. I married her in 1909. 

Some faces in that past are dim. These I have 
named I can see now as clearly as I saw them forty 
years ago. Annie and Douglas Eaton were there too 
—Annie, in her teens, now a book reviewer on The 


i 
New York Times, Douglas, younger, now a surgeon 
on the Pacific Coast. 
Old friends warmed my heart with their greetings 
after the service of November 13, of which a full ac- 


- count was given in the Leader in our issue of November 


19. Some of these forty years ago were in the Church 
of the Eternal Hope, some in the Harlem group of 
young people. 

There is no more beautiful church in New York 
than the Church of the Divine Paternity. Filled as 
it was on November 13, the acoustics were good and 
the feeling of the church warm. They used to say 
that it was cold in its appearance, but pure Gothic 
can never be exactly warm. Those who want to see 
this beautiful church at its best should see it from the 
gallery. 

Always I stop to see the bas-relief of Dr. Chapin 
by Saint Gaudens, brought from the old church on 
Fifth Avenue. When I went to this church in 1898, 
some of the friends of Chapin were still alive. Mr. 
Stephenson let me see one of his manuscripts. They 
told me the little things that put flesh and blood upon 
the bones of history. In the ten years before Chapin 
came as pastor, 1838-1848, the church had four 
ministers—William Whittaker, I. D. Williamson, 
Moses Ballou, a nephew of Father Ballou, and Thomas 
L. Harris. From the time that Dr. Chapin came to 
New York congregations grew. In four years, the 
congregation sold the Murray Street building and 
bought a church seating 1,600 on Broadway near 
Spring Street, and on the first Sunday night 2,000 
attended and hundreds could not get in. Thus it 
went with Chapin, almost until the end. He served 
from 1848 until he died in 1880. 

Benjamin F. Romaine, father of my wife, was one 
of his most devoted friends and he came often to the 
Romaine home. Mr. Romaine, who had served on the 
board of trustees of the church from 1865 to 1872, re- 
signed on account of long absences in Europe. He 
went back on the board in 1880 and was its president 
when Dr. Chapin died and Dr. Eaton was called. So 
something of the feeling of those days comes down to 
me through my wife. I marvel often at the wisdom 
and daring shown by the board in not trying to finda 
man like Chapin to succeed him. They went to 
Palmer, Mass., and took a man not yet thirty years 
old and who was serving in his first pastorate. Chapin 
was the orator who could electrify a congregation. 
Eaton was the quiet builder, good pastor, easy, sen- 
sible speaker. The great congregation did not dis- 
solve under Eaton as New Yorkers predicted in those 
days. Young Eaton took the church in a run-down 
condition, but he turned it into a successful, useful 
organization. Hall followed Eaton and served seven- 
teen years. Joseph Fort Newton came home from 
London and served the church six years. Charles 
Francis Potter was there two years. Hall came back 
for nine years more and then the gifted and popular 
Gerard Priestley, after two years as associate minis- 
ter, took over the pastorate. When I heard him lift 
our hearts in prayer I knew that he was the man we 
have been looking for. 

On this sentimental journey I am not dealing 
with the service of these men, always honest, and often 
distinguished, but with the memories of the old days, 
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I am the last living representative of the ministers 
who served the church in the nineteenth century, and 
Iam writing just to send a hail and a cheer up to the 
church of the twentieth century. 

In the beautiful book that the church issued to 
mark this centennial there is an interesting bit of his- 
tory never before put into print. ‘When in 1902 the 
pastorate of the Church of the Divine Paternity be- 
came vacant, the names of two prominent Universalist 
pastors were proposed, Dr. Frank Oliver Hall and Dr. 
Lee S. McCollester. Each of these men enthusias- 
tically recommended the other, but the call came to 
Dr. Hall and he began his work in New York in De- 
cember, 1902. Under the influence of Dr. Hall the 
congregation steadily grew in numbers and the philan- 
thropic work of the church was greatly extended.” 

What the history does not tell is that the widow 
of Dr. Eaton, his second wife, was determined to have 
Dr. McCollester called. In those days the church had 
no doubt that it could get any man it went after. 
Mrs. Eaton, a bright, beautiful woman, was also a 
strong-willed woman. She was in terrible sorrow over 
the death of her husband and the shattering of all her 
dreams of a great pastorate for him in the new church. 
She broke with the board of trustees after they decided 
to call Dr. Hall, broke with Dr. Hall, who was as un- 
like Dr. Eaton in his ways as could well be imagined, 
and soon dropped out of the church. But she made it 
hot for everybody for a time. Poorwoman! My wife, 
then Miss Romaine, went with her on a journey to 
Palmer, Mass., after Dr. Eaton’s death, that she might 
see a church and a people that he had served and 


loved. Intense people cannot easily readjust them- 
selves to the inevitable. She died a few years ago, 
after an illness filled with intense suffering, but when 
we were in Pasadena in 1929 we saw her, alive, charm- 
ing, living in a beautiful little house in a lovely garden 
—Emily Stuart Eaton at her best. 

As I saw Hall whom she detested and McCollester 
whom she favored in the pulpit of the Divine Paternity, 
November 13, all the old story came back. Hall 
versus McCollester through no choosing of their own— 
later Hall and McCollester on the faculty of the 
School of Religion at Tufts—earlier Hall, McCollester 
and Tomlinson classmates at Tufts. Now Hall was 
reading the scripture and McCollester preaching with 
power, comrades as they have been through the years. 
What a mistake it would have been if Hall had not 
gone to New York! What a mistake if McCollester 
had left his great work in Detroit half done and had 
never gone to Tufts! 

Perhaps I ought to apologize for dwelling on the 
past, but I could not do it gracefully for I do not feel 
apologetic. Perhaps I ought not to call this “A 
Sentimental Journey.”’ But I am using the word as 
Sterne did when he wrote of his journey to France and 
Italy in 1768. And our latest dictionary puts into 
the second place our definition of sentimental as 
“mawkishly and superficially emotional’ and still 
places first the basic meaning of the word, “character- 
ized or dominated by sentiment or feeling.” 

Must not one with any sentiment in him be 
stirred as he goes back to the places that have affected 
powerfully the whole direction of his life? 


The English Bible 


S. E. Gerard Priestley 


OUR hundred years ago an Order in Council was 
issued that a copy of the Bible in the English 
language should be placed in every parish 

church throughout England. Beyond all question of 
doubt, the gift of the open Bible is the most precious 
legacy given by the Reformation to the English- 
speaking peoples of the world. 

The Reformation was a movement, not an event. 
Indeed, all history is in reality a continuous succession 
of movements which, like a mighty river, flows down 
through many vicissitudes to the Eternal Sea. The 
Reformation was a movement in the minds of men, 
expressing itself in their lives. It was marked by the 
imperfection of human thinking and understanding, 
but it was a movement inspired by God and, therefore, 
a movement towards truth and freedom. It was a 
movement that inspired humble men and women with 
courage to leave their homeland and, in the pursuit of 
liberty, to face the storms and waves of a mighty 
ocean and rebuild their homes on the shores of a New 
World. 

Today, in spite of the fact that throughout the 
world we see liberty, religious freedom and tolerance 
abused and denied, the majority of us accept what we 
eall “our freedom” without any thought of the price 
that was paid. We take it for granted that the Bible 
will remain open on the pulpits of our churches Sun- 
day after Sunday. 


It was on February 11, 1526, just over four hun- 
dred years ago, that Bibles written in English were 
brought in baskets to old St. Paul’s in London and 
solemnly burnt. Great dignitaries of Church and 
State were present at the burning and poor men 
and women shouted praises to God as His Book was 
consumed by the flames. It is easy to condemn them, 
as it is easy to condemn the great crowds in Berlin who 
shout Heil Hitler, but easy condemnation ignores the 
prejudices of the age and the difficulties of the times. 

In 1536, William Tyndale, to whom our present 
English Bible owes an incalculable debt, was put to 
death and burnt. It is recorded that his last words 
were, “‘Lord, open the eyes of the King of England.” 
His prayer was soon answered, and in September, 
1538, the Injunctions of Thomas Cromwell were issued 
and the English Bible, prepared by John Rogers and 
Cranmer on the basis of Tyndale’s translation, was 
ordered to be placed in every parish church throughout 
the realm for all to read. The floodgates of the 
Reformation were now open. Multitudes came to old 
St. Paul’s to read the Word of God and to listen to its 
message. 

Two things appeared in Thomas Cromwell’s In- 


_ junctions which we to our grievous loss have sometimes 


forgotten; controversy was to be avoided, and the 
Book was to be studied with the best help that scholar- 
ship could afford. 
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What is in this Book that has made it so popular 
and influential? First, the Bible was translated into 
the English language just at the very time when our 
language had reached its highest level of vigor and 
majesty—the time of Shakespeare and Bacon, of Ben 
Jonson and Marlowe. No wonder that the great 
masters of English literature have steeped themselves 
in our English Bible, in its simplicity, its sublimity and, 
still more important, in its fidelity to life. 

The story is told of how Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch, 
in the spring of 1918, when the World War was nearing 
its end and the civilized world was rocking on its 
foundations, gathered some students around him and 
talked to them about those things that could not be 
shaken, and in the course of a lecture on the Bible, 
having quoted some superb passage from Isaiah, said: 
“The Authorized Version, setting a seal on all, set a 
seal on our English language. . . . It has cadences 
homely and sublime, yet so harmonizes them that the 
voice is always one. Simple men—holy and humble 
men of heart like Izaak Walton and John Bunyan— 
have their lips touched and speak to the homelier 
tune. Proud men, scholars—Milton, Sir Thomas 
Browne—practice the rolling Latin sentence; but upon 
our Bible they, too, fall back. . . . The precise man 
Addison cannot excel one parable in brevity or heav- 
enly clarity. ... The Bible controls its enemy 
Gibbon as surely as it haunts the curious music of a 
light sentence of Thackeray’s. It is in everything we 
see, hear, feel, because it is in us, in our blood.” 

A good book is a true book. It is not much good 
having a thing well said if it is not true, but I know of 
no book that deals as the Bible does with essential 
fundamental truths. The Bible does not pretend to 
be a text-book on science. I agree that you may get 
more scientific history elsewhere, but let us always re- 
member that there are some things more important 
than a knowledge of the evolution of man from some 
tropical mud bath. The essential truths of life—if I 
may call them so—are God and the human soul. 


Just when we’re safest, there’s a sunset-touch, 
A fancy from a flower-bell, someone’s death, 
A chorus ending from Euripides— 


and everything is changed for us forever. These are 
the essential truths about a man’s life, and you will 
find them all recorded in the Bible. 

The books which live from generation to genera- 
tion do so because they are real books and deal with 
real life. The Bible stands alone in its revelation of 
the heart of man and of his quest after God. The 
majority of books have very short lives. Only one 
here and there lives through the centuries, defying 
changes of thought and fashion. Even the great clas- 
sics have usually a very limited public. Many men 
casually speak about Dante, but not everyone wants 
to go with him through Hell, Purgatory and Paradise. 
This brings me to my second point, for, unlike all 
other books, the Bible is the People’s Book. 

Turn back the pages of the Christian era and you 
will find a picture of a man holding in his hand a slender 
volume of verse—lacking many of the best things 
which we have today in this great library of books, yet 
with sincerity equaled only by enthusiasm you would 
hear him cry: “O how I love Thy law; it is my medita- 


tion all the day. . . . Thy word'is a lamp unto my 
path. . . . Thy testimonies have I taken as an heri- 
tage forever; for they are the rejoicing of my heart.” 

In time, that man’s own thoughts were included 
in a larger volume, and we see a youth of Nazareth, 
when the day’s work is done and evening has drawn 
the shades of night across the sky, turning from his 
carpenter’s shop to meditate on the prophets and poets 
of his people. 

Not far away is another Jew, born and bred in a 
Gentile city, sitting at the feet of the greatest rabbi 
of his day. Not long afterward both the precious 
wisdom of Nazareth and the experiences and letters 
of the man of Tarsus are added to this Book of books, 
and its good news is carried to many peoples and 
lands. And so we have our library of books, the 
Bible. It is the People’s Book, and before my mind’s 
eye, as before yours, I see pass a great procession of 
men and women, scholars and ploughmen, saints and 
sinners. 

I see one who spent his life in the monastery at 
Jarrow on the borderland between England and Scot- 
land. I see him with shoulders bent and with a quill 
in his right hand toiling over an old manuscript. At 
last, when the call comes to higher service this old man 
is not willing to leave until he has written: “And 
there are also many other things which Jesus did, the 
which, if they should be written every one, I suppose 
that even the world itself could not contain the books 
that should be written.” Having completed his 
translation of the Gospel according to St. John, the 
Venerable Bede passed on his way. 

I can see a girl named Alice Collins in days when a 
load of hay was the price paid for the privilege of read- 
ing a Wycliffe Bible for one hour—a time when 
English Bibles were so valuable that they were willed 
by deed like land and houses, and were sold and lent 
under seal and witness—I can see Alice Collins, who 
had memorized biblical portions, standing in the center 
of old St. Paul’s churchyard reciting the stories of the 
Bible to those who could not read but wanted to hear. 

I can see Gladstone, the Grand Old Man of the 
Victorian era, sitting in his office at Number 10 
Downing Street on a Sunday afternoon, when all of 
England and half the world was seething with a sense 
of crisis, quietly reading the wisdom of the ages from 
his big illustrated family Bible. Yes, I can see Abra- 
ham Lincoln, in his tall black hat and long morning 
coat, giving advice to some young man who is aspiring 
to be one day a president of these United States, and 
he is saying: “I am profitably engaged in reading the 
Bible. Take all of this book upon reason that you can, 
and the balance upon faith, and you will live and die 
a better man.” 

My friend, when you are passing through some 
great tragedy that has hid the sun from your life, when 
you are passing through the valley of the shadow 
of death, when all seems lost, you would not expect 
your minister to read to you the morning editorial of 
The New York Times or The Herald-Tribune, you would 
not want him to read to you a sonnet from Shakes- 
peare or a passage from Browning. You would want 
him to turn to the Gospels and read from the ninth 
chapter of St. John, about the man who was born blind 
and received his sight and when confronted by the 
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Pharisees replied: ‘‘Whether he be a sinner or no, I 
know not; one thing I know, that, whereas I was blind, 
now I see.” 

Men who now speak to their thousands from the 
housetops will be forgotten, theories which are ac- 
cepted as truth today will be superseded; but the Bible 
will still be inspiring the young, strengthening the 
mature, and comforting the aged. 

But where does the Bible stand today? Sadly 
we have to answer, not where it did. The reasons are 
not far to seek: in the welter of modern thought, in 
the distractions of the contribution which science has 
made to us, men have allowed themselves to “sit 
loose’’ to institutional religion, and the Bible has lost 
its place. The English-speaking world owes much 
to the English Bible—most that is best in our political, 
social and personal life, including our civil and re- 
ligious liberty. I believe that the chaos and lawlessness 
in the world today are but the reflection of the chaos 
and lawlessness which exist in the minds and hearts 


of great masses of individual men and women. Per- 
haps this very lack of inner stability of character will 
eventually drive us all back to the open Bible in an 
effort to rediscover and rethink the essential truths of 
life. 

In the meantime, as those who keep the altar 
lamps alight when all is dark without, let us strive to 
keep the Bible ever open. Let us give thanks to God 
whose loving and redemptive purpose for the race of 
men is set forth in His Book, which is the sole source 
of our hope and consolation. Let us give thanks for 
the great souls who communed with God, and brought 
news of Him to men. Let us give thanks to the men 
of our own race who coined this precious gold into the 
currency of our common speech, so that the poorest of 
us, with a Bible in his hand, can be rich in heavenly 
treasure. And last, but not least, let us in these days 
of persecution and bitterness give thanks for all who 
toiled and suffered and died in order that the Bible 
might remain for all times an open Book. 


Counting the Cost” 
Russell Henry Stafford 


A group of ministers at dinner in the old kitchen 
of the Wayside Inn a few weeks ago discussed informally 
some of the deep things of God. There was earnest 
questioning of our use of the words “redeem” and ‘“‘re- 
demption.” -Dr. Stafford contributed so brilliantly 
to the discussion that we secured from him a recent 
sermon in which he ably states a modern churchman’s 


position. 
The Editor. 


.... Ye were redeemed .... with precious 
blood, as of a lamb without blemish and without spot, 
even the blood of Christ. 1 Peter 1:18, 19. 


HE cross of Christ stood out against the lowering 
skies impending over the first generation of 
Christians as the focus both of infernal darkness 

and of celestial light, at once the epitome of all the 
crimes of man-made justice through the ages and the 
symbol of the sacrifice which all eternal values require 
for their establishment in time. And so the cross still 
stands, not only for Christians, but in every sensitive 
mind acquainted with the infamy and splendor of 
that tragedy. We shall never exhaust the meaning 
of the cross, as the end of the one earthly life which 
commands complete reverence and the beginning of 
new life for mankind throughout the earth. To state 
that meaning at its lowest, in terms involving no specu- 
lation, if there had been no cross there would have been 
no gospel; for the gospel is not in the teachings of Jesus, 
but in his life, of which his teachings are an expression, 
and his death is the verifying climax. If there had 
been no gospel there would have been no Church. 
If there had been no Church there would have been no 
pressure from within to transform civilization into the 
Kingdom of God. If there were no such continuing 
pressure, in the bitter gloom of such hours as the 
present there could be no hope for man or society 


*A sermon delivered in the Old South Church, Boston, 
September 18, 1938. 


anywhere, but only black ironic mockery of every high 
pathetic human aspiration. 

The first Christians searched memory and obser- 
vation for figures to put strikingly this tremendous sig- 
nificance which they sensed in the cross. It is with 
that intention that St. Peter invokes the idea of re- 
demption. He had witnessed the crucifixion, but as 
one who had denied his Lord, a renegade and a fugi- 
tive. Yet after the crucifixion, in Easter light, he had 
known himself forgiven, restored, set free from the 
bondage of his lower nature, which had betrayed him, 
for a great and happy career as an apostle in life and 
death of the Master of life eternal. What other meta- 
phor could so aptly voice that experience, as that he, 
and his brethren likewise, had by the blood of Christ 
shed on the accursed tree been redeemed? 

So from the early Church all Christians since 
have borrowed this metaphor. We still speak of 
Jesus as our Redeemer, and of the change which his 
influence makes in men who accept it as redemption. 
But of late these words have lost much of their appeal 
because they seem especially associated with theories 
of the atonement which are for most of us no longer 
tenable. Yet there lingers in them a reminder still 
cogent, if we can but disengage it from these uncon- 
vincing contexts. 

To redeem means to buy back, to set free by 
paying ransom. Under the sway of the Roman Em- 
pire’s legalistic mind-set, it became unhappily the 
habit of Christians in Western Europe to analyze every 
figure of speech used by the apostolic generation to 
describe Christ’s ministry, and to seek an explanation 
of that ministry by forcing these figures farther than 
it is fair to force any poetical expression. So, on the 
basis of the everyday meaning of redemption, the 
question was raised, To whom was the ransom paid? 
And two different answers were offered. One was 
that the ransom was paid by God through His Son 
to the Devil, who held all men under his subjection. 
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If the Devil is regarded as a real person, it is almost 
inevitable to think of him thus as a sort of sinister 
second god. The other was that the ransom was paid 
in behalf of our race by Christ the Son to God the 
Father, who would not for any lesser price release 
man from the everlasting condemnation in which he 
stood for sin. It is a sufficient comment upon both 
these propositions that if any educated and thoughtful 
man today can still accept either of them, or even give 
to either a serious consideration, he has an obstinately 
medieval mind. 

But the question, to whom the ransom of the 
cross was paid, is one which I dare assert that the men 
who first used this metaphor of redemption would not 
have dreamed that anyone could raise. St. Peter 
knew, they all knew, that here was a one-word poem, 
not a diagram of great transaction. They were 
thinking of Christ’s goodness in paying this price, in 
laying down his life that men might be free; not of the 
obscure reasons, still as obscure to us as to them, why 
in fact without that sacrifice his testimony to the 
saving love of God could never be raised above a philo- 
sophical guess to the status of a real principle in 
which we should place utter reliance. 

We can see how they felt about it if we retrace 
this idea of redemption to the most moving place 
where it occurs in the Old Testament—for it is much 
older than the gospel. Seven hundred years before 
our era, the prophet Hosea sought for an allegory 
which would tell all that it was in his heart to say 
about the love of God for Israel. Some think that he 
found the allegory in his own life, that his parable is 
autobiography. 

Whether that is so or not, he told a story about a 
man whose wife was unfaithful to him, and finally left 
his home, and went from bad to worse until she be- 
came a slave, and was put upon the block for auction. 
But her husband still loved her. And he had kept 
track of her. So he went to the sale; against all other 
bidders he bought her in. He brought her home again, 
abject in her shame, but secretly comforted as well as 
rebuked by his great-heartedness. And in due season 
he restored her to her rights and dignity as his wife, 
as if that evil chapter had never been. Now in that 
story no stress is laid on the men to whom the hus- 
band paid the ransom for his wife. The point, and 
the whole point, is that he loved her so much that he 
redeemed her; and that she was a different person 
afterwards. It cost him a great deal, in a currency 
dearer than money, to do such a thing. But no cost 
was too high, as he saw it and saw her. And she would 
always remember that cost, and in her freedom and 
honor in his home would thenceforth be true as well as 
grateful. She could not help loving a husband who 
loved her so much. 

Now that is exactly what it means when we 
speak of Christ as our Redeemer. The figure was so 
natural a one that it must have leaped to the eye in a 
social order like that of antiquity, in which slavery 
was normal and there were many slaves in every 
prosperous household, with a large class of ex-slaves, 
called freedmen, in every city—men who had been re- 
deemed by purchase out of their own savings or in 
effect by some magnanimous master who paid the 
price by surrendering the value they stood for in his 


estate for the sake of doing them'a good turn. We 
cannot understand the figure unless we recall those 
conditions. We must not press the figure too far, or 
like all figures overworked it will betray us into ab- 
surdity. And absurdity in this connection comes peri- 
lously close to sacrilege. .The notion of a ransom 
paid to Satan or God may indeed seem to us to have 
gone over the verge. But the reminder that what- 
ever the gospel means in our lives has been granted to 
us because our Lord paid a price for it, even his own 
precious and adorable life—that is a reminder which I 
believe we need. 

For the benefits of Christian faith are with us of 
long standing. Though each of us must appropriate 
them for himself, yet they have been available from 
the times of our remote ancestors. And whatever is of 
long standing is likely to be taken for granted. And 
whatever is taken for granted is likely to be unappre- 
ciated and abused. To appreciate means literally to 
put a just estimate on the price. We cannot appre- 
ciate and rightly use our Christian privileges unless we 
remember the cost. We were redeemed with precious 
blood, even the blood of Christ. 

The slave redeemed becomes free. And freedom is 
throughout the New Testament again and again the 
term chosen to describe the new status achieved by a 
Christian through Christ’s redemption. But before 
we ask wherein this freedom lies we may well pause to 
note that even freedom of the obvious and external 
kind, the liberty of free citizens in a democracy like our 
American republic, is too often taken for granted and 
in consequence carelessly misused. If we appreciated 
it, we should realize that it too has been costly. And 
the price which others have paid for these benefits in 
our behalf would make us cherish them, and resolve 
to enjoy and employ them wisely. 

A more awful thing even than war in our day is 
the degree to which liberties slowly won in many lands 
by ancient sacrifices upon the altar of a true patriotism 
have been forfeited in enslavement again to arbitrary 
governments resting upon force rather than right for 
their establishment and maintenance. An American 
who looks overseas now in almost any direction should 
be moved by the distressing spectacle of tyrannies en- 
throned and of free peoples in jeopardy of conquest 
to a new sense of the immense advantage we enjoy 
here, even in times hard on pocketbooks, because we 
can choose our own aims, set our own speed, arrive at 
our own opinions and express them openly, and have a 
voice in government. Yet the spectacle of Americans 
flippantly underrating their benefits, even disparag- 
ing the alleged inefficiency of free institutions, neglect- 
ing their civic duties, and abusing their privileges 
for anti-social self-indulgence up to the very limit of 
the people’s own laws or even beyond it, is almost as 
disturbing as that of the dark clouds of oppression and 
violence overhanging Europe and Asia. 

But this civil liberty of ours was bought with a 
price. We have been redeemed as citizens by precious 
blood—blood flowing in the veins of heroes and re- 
deemers of the nation as well as blood shed. It is not 
irreverent to invoke this same figure of speech in a 
social connection and speak notably of Washington 
and Lincoln as redeemers of this people. 

Neither was to the fastidious taste an entirely 
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engaging person. Washington was always stiffly, a 
bit tiresomely, the great gentleman; Lincoln wore a 
mask of what candor must reluctantly call low com- 
edy. But both gave their lives; they lived and died in 
their country’s service. Neither chose war; both 
accepted war because it was forced upon them, and 
fought it through lest the nation perish. Washington 
counted it not a prize to be a rich plantation owner, 
but left Mount Vernon to give his years and his 
strength in lonely, weary toil and danger, that inde- 
pendence and order might be established for the 
nation he sensed inchoate in the thirteen colonies 
satiated with insolent exploitation. He was preparing 
to leave home again on a like sacrificial errand when 
he breathed his last. Lincoln, to the end in manner a 
country store clerk, but with the soul of a Titan, pre- 
served the Union against the worst that hotheads 
North and South could do, at a time when its division 
must certainly have presaged pervasive dissolution 
and the foundering of the world’s prime hope of stable 
administration under a government of the people, by 
the people, for the people. If the assassin had spared 
him, he probably could not have long survived. the 
strain of that nerve-exhausting struggle. 

And Washington and Lincoln are but the two 
most conspicuous in a great multitude of Americans 
in the past who, forgetting self, have wrought and suf- 
fered that the world ideal of liberty and justice for all 
might here find its first imposing exemplary incarna- 
tion; the heirs of whose sacrifice we are. Dare we live 
recklessly, as if this freedom of ours were not costly 
and sacred to the noblest uses? Dare we ignore the 
value of these bounties, or malign the principle here 
vindicated at such a price, because it has not yet re- 
ceived among us full and effectual embodiment? 

The freedom which the gospel gives is of the 
inner, not the outer man. It is not incompatible with 
the civil status of a slave, where circumstances impose 
it. Yet freedom it truly is. Slavery as an outward 
fact is not even condemned in the Bible. It is per- 
force accepted, for the time being at least, without 
adverse comment; though the leaven of Christ’s truth 
was at length to raise mankind to a plane where slavery 
must be repudiated and overthrown. There is a little 
book in the New Testament, the Epistle to Philemon, 
written by St. Paul in the interest of a slave, one 
Onesimus, yet strangely without any hint of protest 
against his servile standing under the law. But of 
course St. Paul knew that Onesimus was already a 
free man at heart, if he was a true Christian. 

For the gospel frees the man who believes in it 
from the dread of death as final doom, from the fore- 
shortened and debased view of life which sees it only 
between the cradle and the grave, and from the en- 
slavement to physical appetites and a material stand- 
ard of values and ambitions which that view entails. 
The gospel frees a man from fear, humiliation, and 
despair, for trust in the love of God, self-respect as 
His child, and immortal hope. The gospel frees a man 
from his little self for universal sympathy and the life 
more abundant. It frees him from the dominion of 
rules imposed upon him for the enjoyment of principles 
spontaneously embraced by his own mind and heart 
and will because they are manifestly true and life- 
giving. A man who sees what Christ means, the 
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truth he publishes with regard to God and man, the 
past, the present, the endless future, and the Eternal 
Now, can never be other than free to be himself at 
his own potential highest, and ever pressing on toward 
new heights of vision and fulfillment. That is the 
radical and inalienable liberty wherewith Christ hath 
made us free. 

But do we live as if we had been thus emancipated 
—undaunted by adversity, uncowed by death, for- 
ever buoyant and creative? Alas, most of us live most 
of the time as if the gospel made no difference. We 
suppose it has always been there. We take it for 
granted. We do not realize that it means anything. 
It is time that we weigh it and appreciate it, that we 
remember the cost. It has not always been there. 
It came into history, and has come along the centuries 
to us, because one man lived this truth, and died as 
he had lived, sealing in his shed blood his testimony 
to God, and to man as in spite of man’s crimes still 
God’s child. If Jesus had not died on the cross, man’s 
victim, he would not live in our hearts, man’s Saviour 
from fear and the obedience of the flesh and the chains. 
of the unworthy past for newness of life in faith, hope, 
and love. By the cross he became our Redeemer..- 
If we appreciate that cost we shall understand this 
blessing, and neglect or abuse our unearned liberty no. 
longer, but live by his grace and in his indomitable 
and glorious spirit. 

Living in his spirit, we shall realize that he is our 
Lord because he has bought us. He has paid our 
ransom, and we belong to him. St. Paul liked to call 
himself the slave of Jesus Christ. But to be his slave 
is to be free. That is a paradox, but like many para- 
doxes it is true. For the only control Christ exercises 
is by persuasion, and the only persuasion Christ exer- 
cises is that of truth, as benign for servant as for mas- 
ter, and knitting them together in the only bond which 
never chafes or curbs, the bond of mutual trust and 
loving kindness in unanimity of mood and aim. If 
we will but take the figure of redemption for what it 
meant to the first Christians, living as they did in a 
slave-holding society and finding as they did that to 
know the Crucified and follow him was release and re- 
newal for the soul, the old words will reveal perennial 
and dynamic meaning in our lives: he has bought us, 
his we are; and by his mercy we have passed from 
death unto life. 


* * * 


HITLER AGAINST THE WORLD 


If anything were needed to confirm the world in its opinion 
that intellectual anarchy and moral madness are loose and run- 
ning hard in the Germany of today, it is the use of the German 
Foreign Office of the word eigenartig, translated “singular,” in 
characterizing the moral indignation of all mankind against the 
persecution and murder of the Jews. “Singular,’’ ‘queer’ that 
men should believe in love, truth, honesty, fair play, the im- 
peratives without which the race could not survive! ‘‘Singular,”’ 
“‘queer’”’—what a revelation of the depths of spiritual degrada- 
tion those simple words constitute! And yet blind eyes, dull 
ears, and deadened minds, so the Bible declares, are the penalties 
that are sure to come from persistence in sin. Everybody wrong 
but Hitler! The medical authorities of all reputable institu- 
tions for the insane in their tests regard such colossal egotism as- 
one of the primary evidences of mental unbalance. God pity 
Germany! God pity Hitler!—Zions Herald. 
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New Books New Worlds , 


Dorothy Tilden Spoerl 


OVEMBER of 1938 marked the twentieth cele- 
bration of Children’s Book Week, and, as on 
all commemorative occasions, one is tempted 

to look back across the years and cherish memories of 
the things that happened through them. The last 
twenty years have seen notable happenings in the 
field of children’s books; some better authors (alas, 
and some who are not as good), many better artists, 
more publishing houses paying particular attention 
to this important field, more children’s rooms in public 
libraries, a few lending libraries of children’s books, 
and, probably most important, from the various ‘‘book 
festivals’ a greater consciousness on the part of the 
public as to the possibilities in this important field. 

Yet only the other day an educated woman, pro- 
fessionally interested in the problems of children and 
of schools, said: “I must go pick out a book for my 
niece’s birthday. I think there is one of ‘those series’ 
that she would like another book from.’’ And I shud- 
dered inwardly, while I mildly suggested a few books 
for the niece’s age level that might perhaps have higher 
standards of “unity, emphasis and coherence,” not to 
mention the more important elements of literary charm 
and real child interest. 

Perhaps this twentieth celebration of Children’s 
Book Week should cause us to think of the problems 
involved. Children’s books are expensive (but so is 
cod liver oil, and we buy that because we belzeve it is 
necessary). I wonder sometimes if our belief in the 
necessity of good literature for children is not a rather 
shallow thing, when we consider how many other 
things, necessary and unnecessary, have precedence 
over them in the average family budget. 

What are some of the things which we as churches 
can do to help the parents realize the importance, and 
the possibilities, of this whole question of what their 
children read? 

One thing above others comes to my mind. Are 
we really making an effort to see that they are ac- 
quainted with the good books that are on the market? 
So often when friends of mine who are parents of small 
children are browsing in my. collection of children’s 
books they say, “If only I had known about that 
book when Jackie was two years younger,” or “That 
would have been better than the book I hurriedly 
chose last Christmas.’”’ Why not ask someone from a 
good book shop to come in for your parent-teacher 
meeting some time before Christmas, bring some of her 
choice wares, tell the parents a little about the books, 
and even offer them for sale that evening for those who 
have not time for down-town trips? I am convinced 
that part of the indifference is hurry and carelessness; 
perchance we can overcome it. Or, if there is no 
near-by book shop carrying a good stock of children’s 
books, then the children’s room librarian. Or lacking 
even that, let the parents bring several of the books 
that have brought the greatest joy to their own chil- 
dren. Share them, discuss them, and urge that they 
go into more homes. 

Perhaps in somewhat the manner of the “reading 
circle’ common among adults, a group of mothers 


could each buy one or two, and then circulate them 
among the group. But the greatest joy of children is 
to return again and again to a few favorites, to read 
them till the corners are dog-eared, and the bindings 
are shattered, and even then to love them still. How 
much of real joy, the sort the church would foster in 
life, comes from looking back on a childhood full of 
memories of good books, known and loved, and long 
remembered! 

And when the books are in the home, what are 
we going todo with them? Last month the community 
school of religious education class which I was teach- 
ing was forced by its teacher, who is somewhat of a 
“crank,” to spend a full hour in discussion of children 
and the radio, and the really dangerous influence which 
the ‘children’s hours” can be. And one mother sug- 
gested that she had found that reading, good reading 
of good books, could open worlds to the children as 
fascinating as the worlds of the rackeeters heard in so 
many programs, 7f the parents would take the time 
to do it and do it well. So many people are like a 
friend of mine who asked, ‘‘Does one really need to 
read those silly little things to the children?”’ (They 
were classics of the nursery.) It is sad indeed that 
the old hour of story-telling in late afternoon or early 
evening has been lost to so many children. Its return 
might mean much for them, more for their parents, 
and security and stability and the love which grows 
from things done together for the home. 

The nursery school and kindergarten realize the 
value of the “book corner,” the church school has 
often added it to its equipment. But how many of 
our homes have a quiet corner, with good light (so 
very essential), with a table and small but comfortable 
chairs, and the old favorites out in view, with new 
favorites-to-be making their occasional appearance? 
Not a dozen new books for Christmas, then no more 
till the birthday—but one at a time, and scattered 
through the year. And slowly, as the child can 
understand them, a poem or two, music and songs, and 
the reading of beautiful, melodious prose. What a 
heritage we can give to our children, yet how fre- 
quently we fail them and give them but the crumbs of 
our own rich literary tables! 

As always, there are many new and lovely books 
this year. So many that, as always, I am tempted to 
start by saying “‘but there isn’t space to tell you about 
them.”’ Go into the book stores, look at them, see the 
colors, examine the type, dip into the story. Don’t 
take another’s word for the books, you know your 
children better than anyone else. Know what you are 
giving them, but be sure, oh so very sure, that you 
are giving them something from this well nigh inex- 
haustible store. 

At the head of the list, since churches are pri- 
marily concerned, comes “Stories from the Old Testa- 
ment,” adapted and illustrated by Maud and Miska 
Petersham, and, like all their striking and beautiful 
books, published by John C. Winston Company. The 
stories of Joseph, Moses, Ruth and David are illus- 
trated in six colors to make pictures that glow with 
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color, and are interspersed with wash drawings. The 
four come in one volume, or each story in a separate 
volume. I am convinced that just having a table with 
these and some of the other lovely books that illustrate 
the Bible Stories will be all the introduction that the 
children need until they are at an age when they can 
really understand the sweep of history that constitutes 
the Old Testament. They will thrill to them and re- 
member them, from the pictures alone. 

Lippincott has a new book this year that will be 
useful for the family expecting an addition and won- 
dering how best to prepare the older child. Useful 
too for the church school courageous enough to face 
the problem of the sex education of its children. It is 
written for the pre-school child of three to six, by 
Evelyn Bell and Elizabeth Faragoh. I bought it 
simply to have a copy to loan to those who I thought 
needed it, who are willing to read it and share it with 
their children, but who think that books are not neces- 
sary until the child can read. Simple, no facts beyond 
the facts that the child can understand, understand- 
ingly told, and preparing the child not only to accept 
the new baby, but to love it and want a share in its 
eare. It is called “The New Baby.” 

I have written before of the value which seems to 
me to lie inherent in the presentation of the religious 
conceptions of those whose church is more full and 
varied in artistic expression than ours. I have found 
in the Connecticut Valley a great prejudice against the 
Catholic Church, fostered I believe by certain specific 
organizations, and I think much in the way of future 
toleration can be built up in our children. There were 
“Tono Antonio” and the “Saintons Went to Bethle- 
hem’ a year or soago. This year there are at least two 
new books, especially useful for the approaching Christ- 
mas season, because of their Christmas chapters. One 
is Lucy Embury’s “Painted Saints,’ another of the 
Viking Press books, the story of a little boy who wanted 
to add to the people gathered about the Christmas 
cradle the common people of the village, and modeled 
little figures to be used. The other is “‘Nino,’’ both 
written and illustrated by Valenti Angelo, and like 
”Painted Saints” a Viking publication. It is the 
story of a boy’s life in Tuscany (said to be really 
the author-artist’s own), and with a lovely Christmas 
chapter. The Christmas chapter in “The Good Mas- 
ter’ which came out a year or so ago, telling of the 
old shepherds on the Hungarian farm who came in 
with the Christmas scene which they had carved in 
the long, quiet evenings and added it to the Christmas 
festivities, started at least one class I know of modeling 
its own little figures to take home and put under the 
family Christmas tree. I think these two books will 
do much toward putting meaning into Christmas for 
our children. ‘Painted Saints” is for older children, 
even those up to thirteen or fourteen years. 

In an article in a popular magazine which I read 
recently someone made the suggestion that what this 
country needed was more bad music, played in the 
homes, for the intensification which it gives to the 
player when he hears the same music well played. 
How much more meaning there is to one’s first opera, 
one’s first symphony, one’s first concert, if some of 
the music played has a connection with the books one 
has read at home! This year Willy Pogany with all 


his usual vigor and charm has illustrated “The Golden 
Cockerel,”” and Elaine Pogany has told in the book 
quite simply the story of the “Coq d’Or.” It is pub- 
lished by Thomas Nelson and Sons. I yearn to give 
it to several middle-sized children that I know, so 
they may perchance be led to listen to the music on 
the radio, or so that, when in later years they see it, 
the thrill can come to them of knowing “‘It is my book, 
made real.” . 

For sheer pleasure (for the parent who reads as 
well as the child who listens) little can equal some of 
the interesting fairy story collections that this year 
has brought. I think first of “East of the Sun, West 
of the Moon,” with its thrilling, yet simple, illustra- 
tions by Ingri and Edgar Parin D’Aulaire. I recall 
vividly how in story hours I have conducted when 
asked what story that had been told before they would 
like repeated the children with one voice cried, ‘“The 
Princess on the Glass Hill.” It is there, along with the 
others of this splendid old collection of Norse folk 


tales. It is one of the loveliest fairy books I have 
seen in along time. It too is a product of the Viking 
Press. 


Then there is “Once On a Time,” by Katherine 
Mulhaus, familiar stories from many lands, with 
simple but striking illustrations in peasant colors and 
with the feeling of peasant illustration. “Robust” 
illustrations was the word May Lamberton Becker 
used in describing them. Charles Scribner’s Sons has 
published this. 

And all of us who love ‘““The Wind in the Willows” 
and “‘Dream Days” by Kenneth Grahame rejoice that 
the choice “Reluctant Dragon”’ is to appear in a book 
by itself, with Ernest Shepard doing the illustrations, 
as he did for “The Wind in the Willows” a few years 
ago. It is a Holiday House book, and the story is 
full of imagination and the spirit of childhood, and, as 
all who know Kenneth Grahame’s work will agree, it 
is written in melodious prose that has its own vital 
cadence. 

How to teach the differences between our land 
and others without emphasizing the differences too 
strongly is always a problem. Do you remember the 
song in Riley and Gaynor’s “Songs of the Child 
World” which ends, ‘I think of them, and wish I knew, 
if Japan children think’ of me, they think I’m queer 
and foreign too.’’ One book this year expresses both 
the similarity and differences in a charming way; one 
can only hope that it is but the first of a series of books. 
“Mary and Marie” by Helen Valentine, illustrated by 
Myrtle Sheldon. On one side of the page is the story 
of Mary, opposite it the story of Marie. Mary’s 
story is written in English, Marie’s, exactly the same 
words but in Marie’s own French. Mary has a room, 
very American; Marie has a room, very French; and so 
on through the book. Each thing Mary does, Marie 
does too, but each does it in her own way. Children I 
have shared it with have loved it, and they have seen 
what it meant. It isa Grosset and Dunlap book. 

One other book I must mention, for the pictures 
alone. Perhaps if introduced to their striking orig- 
inality when we were young we should be better able 
to understand the art today. It is ‘““The Forest Pool,” 
written and illustrated by Laura Adams Armer, whose 
other books have been so authentic and well beloved. 
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Glowing full page pictures, in the Mexican style, but 
simple and easy to understand. They make you think 
of Diego Rivera’s murals; the colors are rich and 
gorgeous. The story I did not have time to read, I 
spent so much time looking at the pictures, but I am 
willing to take Mrs. Becker’s word for it that “‘it is 
far and away Mrs. Armer’s best work.” 

There are many more books I might mention. 
In closing let me suggest that the busy parent, the 
church school superintendent with many other ac- 
tivities, the minister who wants to help his parents 


Life and Death 


Robert Scott 


HE Universalist church of North Dana is no 
more! It has perished! With a host of friends, 
I mourn its passing! But it had its years of 
triumph, usefulness, and service. It arose out of the 
call of the local people for the preaching of a liberal 
faith, a tolerant doctrine, and a universal outlook of 
spiritual things. It served its day and generation. 
And after near fifty years of service, it has given way 
to the growing population of the city of Boston for an 
extension of its water system. The beautiful Univer- 
salist church, together with other churches, public 
buildings, private residences, and entire villages, miles 
and miles of land in length and breadth, has been pur- 
chased, and has been cleared for a reservoir of water 
for the great city. 

The city paid $10,000 for the church and parson- 
age—for the land on which they stood—the buildings 
remained ours. We were to remove them. The fund 
of $10,000 received has been augmented by gifts, and 
amounts now to $20,000. The entire fund is held by 
the Convention in trust, is invested and yields annu- 
ally about $900 interest. This amount is expended 
in a dozen ‘‘musical vesper services” of a high order, 
given in various churches in the vicinity of North 
Dana, mostly in Orange, under the direction of Harold 
M. Brown, teacher of music in Athol. Mr. Brown is a 
son of Harry Brown, who was a member of the North 
Dana church. 

The church was erected in 1898 during the pas- 
torate of the Rev. R. S. Kellerman, who had just 
closed his pastorate in Orange. Mr. Kellerman became 
pastor of the church in Orange in September, 1888, 
and began to preach in North Dana in March, 1889. 
In its invitation, North Dana requested him to “‘preach 
the same sermon to them in the afternoon which he 
preached in Orange in the morning.’ This arrange- 
ment continued for eight or nine years. They “did 
not expect him to do any parish work,” for it was im- 
practical. The churches were ten miles apart, there 
were nothing but dirt roads, and it was the “horse and 
buggy” age. But there were times of crisis when he 
did much pastoral work. 

In the dismantlement of the church the splendid 
little pipe-organ and the solid oak pews, which were 
especially designed and manufactured for the edifice, 
were given to the Congregational church of New 
Salem, adjoining Dana on the one side, and the win- 
dows to the Federated Church at Hardwick, adjoin- 
ing Dana on another side. The windows, including a 


but has little time to browse in book shops, all will find 
real help in The Horn Book Magazine, published by the 
Book Shop for Boys and Girls in Boston. The editors 
review only what they feel is worth reviewing. And 
they treat one to samples of the illustrations from 
many books. Six times a year this magazine comes out, 
and each time it brings a harvest of ideas to reap. Let’s 
know the books this year, let’s remember the Book 
Week motto, “New Books New Worlds,” and when 
we have studied the new books let us strive to open 
the new worlds for our children. 


of a Church 


Kellerman 


large Gothic one in front and one especially created 
by the Hale and Kilbourn firm of Philadelphia (the 
Hales of the firm hailed originally from North Dana 
and contributed largely toward funds for the erection 
of the church), were all memorial windows donated by 
members and friends as memorials to themselves and 
their families. It was a beautiful little church. It 
was “my” church. I was chairman of the building 
committee, and decided practically its form, shape, 
furnishings and decorations. In his sermon of dedi- 
cation, Dr. Almon Gunnison of First Church, Worces- 
ter, Mass., afterward president of St. Lawrence Uni- 
versity, pronounced it the “most beautiful little coun- 
try church I have ever seen.”’ It was truly a church 
both outside and in, both in appearance and in spirit. 

Until the new edifice was built we held our services 
in the Union Church, the Methodists occupying it in 
the forenoon, we in the afternoon. For the first five 
years things went well. Considering the size of the 
community, congregations were large. Sunday school 
was maintained, and a Ladies’ Aid did its work. Then 
there was a crisis. There were three young-middle- 
aged men, two of them regular attendants, who be- 
came “tired of Mr. Kellerman’s preaching. He is 
creed-bound,” so they said. They engaged a radical 
preacher, as they thought, gave him three subjects, 
and asked him to preach on three successive mornings 
in a recreation grove in the village. We became aware 
of this, and we met them halfway. We invited our 
whole congregation to attend their morning service, 
arranged for a basket dinner at noon, and announced 
our regular service to be held in the grove at three 
o’clock on the same day. This arrangement was 
agreed to. The community attended in large numbers. 
The day was warm and beautiful. Their chosen min- 
ister preached on “God,” the subject given him. I 
guessed the subject, and I preached on ‘‘God”’ in the 
afternoon. There was a fine expectant congregation 
present, including the three young men. The second 
Sunday was a transcript of the first with a different 
sermon-subject. The sermon now was on “Jesus of 
Nazareth.”” My second guess was right, and I preached 
in the afternoon on “Jesus of Nazareth.”’ The three 
young men attended. In my mind’s eye I can see them 
yet! There on the back seat, sitting together, bolt- 
upright, getting every word I said! I preached to 
them; forgetting the congregation, I preached for 
them. I saw by their looks and action that my dis- 
course was winning. I was not wrong. They were 
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convinced. After the close of the meeting they went 
to their minister and dismissed him. He was not more 
liberal. Thus the crisis passed. The incident had not 
done injury. On the other hand it had been of value. 

The second crisis was more embittered, and of 
greater danger to the church. It arose out of a violent 
personal quarrel between the two leading men in the 
church, over control of the fire-whistle of the village. 
It was in no sense a church affair, but the church 
people took sides, everybody took sides. It split the 
church in two, the village in two, wrecked the Sunday 
school, and destroyed the Ladies’ Aid. As one side 
stuck to the church and as I was not a party to the 
quarrel nor a subject of it, I continued to preach to 
half a congregation on half a salary. Both men came 
to church as usual. I began to make calls, do personal 
parish work. It took six months for the breaches to 
heal. The Sunday school revived, the Ladies’ Aid re- 
sumed, the minister’s salary was restored and the vil- 
lage was reconciled. The church lived on, recovered 
its strength, and in the ninth year of its existence 
erected its beautiful edifice. 

It should be said in this connection that the 
foundation of the North Dana church was laid almost 
one hundred years before by the Rev. Hosea Ballou, 
when he preached in Dana from 1794 to 1802. “Father’’ 
Ballou was so able and so well liked that a boulder was 
set up on the common bearing his name, in memory of 
him. This monument has now been removed to the 
Quabbin cemetery on the hill above the reservoir. 
There was a steel engraving of him in the Dana Li- 
brary. This has been given to the Historical Society 
of Orange, and now occupies a prominent position on 
its walls. 

In addition to the foregoing I wish to pay my 
tribute of respect and reverence to two men of special 
and unusual characters. Among the outstanding men 
in North Dana, besides the two who disagreed and 
the three who desired a more liberal minister, there 
was one by the name of Moses Knapp whose like I 
have never met before nor since. He was absolutely 
honest, wholly unselfish, devoid of a trace of acid or 
bitterness, firmly attached to the church, and devoted 
body and soul to his invalid wife, whose character was 


the transcript of his. It was he who told me of the 
defection of the three young men because they did not 
like my preaching. He could say the harshest things 
in the greatest kindness for the greatest good. He 
hated nobody and he had no enemies. The greatest 
treasure of his life—he carried it in his heart—was his 
wife’s supreme satisfaction and happiness when he 
went to the hospital, a few days before her death, and 
when he said, ‘‘Mary, I’ve come to stay. I'll never 
leave you!” * 

Another splendid character was Sardius Skinner. 
He was an old-fashioned Universalist, devoted to the 
faith, delighted above everything to hear it preached. 
Never was he absent from church except when sick. 
He sat on the front seat, took part in the services, and 
when the sermon particularly suited him he could not 
wait for me to come out of the pulpit, but himself 
mounted it to tell me so. He was wholly kind, affec- 
tionate, unaffected, unselfish, sought nothing for him- 
self, and his life was as open as a book. He met with 
a serious accident, had a long struggle to live, his mind 
wandered, he thought of the church, and frequently 
called for me. When I knew of it, though I was thir- 
teen miles away, in the horse-and-buggy days, I rode 
time and time again to see him. But he never knew 
me, never knew I came, until he recovered, and his 
mind returned, and his wife told him. The first Sun- 
day he returned to church he sat in his accustomed 
seat—nobody had occupied it in his absence—joined 
in the service, listened with interest to the sermon, and 
almost at once, when the last word of the benediction 
was said, there he was at my side in the pulpit. He 
rehearsed it all, said he knew nothing, his wife had told 
him, “‘And now I want to thank you,” he said, and he 
poured out his gratitude as full and as flowing as a little 
child! 

My memory and my heart are full of North 
Dana, its life, its men, women and children, and the 
church. The church itself, not the edifice, was born in 
1889 and it died in the fiftieth year of its life. It was 
an institution in its day. It has yielded now to the 
progress of a great city. It was worthy both in its life 
and in its death. And so without regret I salute it: 
“Hail and Farewell!’’ 


Will Science Save—or Guide—Us ? 


Victor S. Yarros 


OME decades ago, in western Europe, orthodox 
theologians and moralists announced, not with- 

out glee, “the bankruptcy of science.” Thus a 
controversy was started which naturally ended in a 
disagreement. Now, largely because of the rebar- 
barization of Germany and Italy, and the menace of 
another world war, the cry, or complaint, or sorrowful 
conclusion that science has failed to preserve or save 
civilization may be met with in dozens of sermons and 
of publications. In the religious press, especially, 
articles have appeared in support of the proposition 
that the complex and grave problems which we face 
today, and which, if unsolved to the satisfaction of the 
masses, threaten to destroy democracy, liberty and 
humane culture, are essentially religious problems, and 


that no conceivable progress in science can ever solve 
them. 

' This new-old thesis challenges attention again 
and deserves candid consideration. But we may ask, 
what is meant by Science? There are sciences—many 
of them—and there is philosophy based on unified 
science. Few of the sciences have anything whatever 
to do with the human and social problems referred to 
by the thinkers and writers in question. No one has 
ever pretended that astronomy, physics, chemistry, 
geology, botany, and the like can contribute anything, 
directly, to the solution of political, economic, social 
and ethical issues. The discussion, therefore, should 
be restricted to this issue: Can the so-called social 
sciences—namely, economics, ethics, history, sociology, 
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politics, social psychology—solve the problems which 
menace the peace, order, stability and solidarity of 
nations and societies? Have they shown us, are they 
likely to show us, how to abolish poverty, involuntary 
idleness and the business cycle? Are they making any 
headway in the effort to civilize and humanize men 
and women, to do away with bitter racial, national 
and class conflicts, to substitute sympathy and amity 
for hatred, distrust and prejudice? 

Now, the social sciences are admittedly inexact. 
Some refuse to call them sciences at all. Carlyle had 
profound contempt for classical economics, the “‘dis- 
mal science,” as he called it. Ruskin rejected scorn- 
fully all the basic postulates of that pseudo science and 
undertook its complete reconstruction, and, by the 
way, contemporary economists are building hopefully 
on Ruskin’s foundations. 

The whole point is whether the social sciences 
today, inexact as they still are, afford valuable guid- 
ance to those elements which are discontented and de- 
termined to create, gradually if possible, a saner, better 
and nobler order. Without good will, nothing can be 
done. But good will alone is not enough. We must 
know how the grave and menacing problems of con- 
temporary society can be solved justly and reasonably. 
And those solutions have to be scientific, in the sense 
that Professor T. H. Huxley used the term science— 
organized common sense armed with the requisite 
knowledge. 

Quackery, wishful thinking, utopianism, will not 
solve our problems. Nor will enthusiasm and right- 
eous wrath. 

As to the “pretensions” of the social sciences, no 
one who studies them and is familiar with their evolu- 
tion can assert that the majority of the exponents and 
representatives of modern economics, modern soci- 
ology, modern psychology and modern social philos- 
ophy have been arrogant and unwarrantably dogmatic. 
Henry George’s utopianism, to the credit of men like 
Mr. Louis Wallis be it said, has been superseded by 
sober, intelligent discussions of taxation and the ad- 
visability of reforms designed to encourage proper 
utilization of idle land held for speculation and to 
stimulate productive enterprise. Marxian utopianism 
and intransigence have been abandoned by the re- 
visionists and the Fabians, who believe in collectivism, 
or socialism, minus the class struggle and minus the 
dictatorship of the proletariat. 

Let me mention two instances of scientific think- 
ing of the sort that may guide us toward the rational 
solution of our problems. The Christian Century of 
September 14 carried a paper by Mr. Gorham Munson 
on “Peace Frustration.’”’ Mr. Munson was anything 
but pretentious or extravagant. He suggested, how- 
ever, that “the doctor of finance’ be called in to diag- 
nose our economic ills and prescribe remedies. He is 
satisfied that a radical alteration of our financial sys- 
tem is imperative, and that in social credit, so-called, 
the necessary and beneficial changes will be found. 
If social credit cannot stand up under searching ex- 
amination and criticism by well-informed and en- 
lightened economists, it will be put aside and forgotten. 
But the rejection will be dictated by scientific reason- 
ing and scientific proof. 

Again, in a recent book, Professor Pigou, a dis- 


tinguished British economist, argued that capitalism 
as we know it will be unequal to the task of solving the 
problems it has itself generated, and that Fabian 
socialism is the only wise and constructive alternative 
to capitalism. Professor Pigou is not a partisan or 
dogmatic socialist. He has reached his conclusion 
scientifically, after years of study, reflection and 
observation. He offers us rational and scientific 
guidance. 

The thoughtful reader is aware of the fact that 
many men and women who are not enamored of regi- 
mentation, or bureaucracy, or centralization of govern- 
mental power have been constrained to acknowledge 
that the trends and tendencies of the time point to 
some form of socialism as the successor to capitalism. 
Bertrand Russell is one of these, and the editors of 
The Social Frontier are others. Henry Adams, as his. 
second volume of correspondence, just published, 
reveals, saw some fifty years ago that socialism was 
“coming” and urged that we meet it half-way and co- 
operate with it, instead of fighting it and rendering 
it worse than it might be—more extreme, more fanati- 
cal, more violent. 

Here we have significant instances of scientific 
thinking and scientific guidance. The duty and 
privilege of liberal-minded and humane men and 
women today is to study the trends and forces of the 


- present period and decide which of them merit support 


and which represent reaction, or stagnation and chaos. 
If capitalism is decaying and dying, if minor reforms 
of the New Deal type cannot revivify and save it, 
then it is the course of sanity and humanity to accept 
and facilitate the deeper reforms which may mark 
the transition from capitalism to collectivism. 

It is plainly the task of the social sciences to in- 
dicate and guide us to the necessary readjustments 
and compromises. True, we cannot verify the con- 
clusions of economics and ethics in laboratories, and 
we cannot appeal, convincingly, to history. Hegel 
admitted that we learn nothing from history, and 
Spinoza explained why. Ideas are pale, shadowy 
things beside passions, primitive desires, instinctive 
urges. Prejudices and class or group interests often 
ignore the verdicts of the social sciences. 

To repeat, science has no army, navy, jailers and 
executioners to enforce its judgments. If the men in 
power politically or economically reject the guidance 
of the social sciences, these obviously will not avert 
strife and catastrophe. A certain amount of good 
will, properly distributed, is a condition precedent to 
the cheerful acceptance of scientific advice. But good 
will can be scientifically shown to make for peace, 
harmony and order. And good will exists in every 
class or group. It must be mobilized, energized and 
encouraged. Not all capitalists are stubborn, selfish 
reactionaries. Many are amenable to reason and will 
listen to science. Some will try new experiments and 
cooperate with the men of science in tentative efforts 
to solve economic problems. We cannot despair of 
humanity; we cannot long maintain a defeatist atti- 
tude. Science welcomes the aid of religion, provided 
religion is divorced from superstition, fable and myth, 
and submits itself to the test of reason. In the last 
analysis, religious propositions are scientific proposi- 
tions. No intelligent person will accept an assertion 
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simply because it is made in the name of religion. 

The racial notions of the Nazi school, for example, 
are rejected by the relevant sciences. We cannot 
doubt, first, that these pernicious notions generate 
much cruelty and injustice, and, second, that sooner 
or later they will be discarded as baseless and foolish. 
Other beliefs which today divide humanity and cause 
unrest and strife will be punctured by science and re- 
nounced or forgotten. In this way only will the social 
sciences ‘“‘save’’ civilization. If they cannot do that, 
nothing else available to homo sapiens can. 


To end with a quotation from Aristotle (Politics, 
Bk. I, Ch. 2. Jowett’s translation): 

“For man, when perfected, is the best of animals, 
but when separated from law and justice, he is the 
worst of all; since armed injustice is the more danger- 
ous, and he is equipped at birth with the arms of in- 
telligence and with moral qualities which he may not 
use for the worst ends. Wherefore, if he have not vir- 
tue, he is the most unholy and savage of animals.” 

The propositions of law and justice are, of course, 
scientific propositions. 


The Deadly Infection of Anti-Semitism 


Henry Wilder Foote 


Of the stock of Benjamin, a Hebrew of Hebrews, 

as touching the law, a Pharisee.—Philippians 35. 

HE Apostle Paul is asserting his claim to a proud 
descent. He had as good a right to assert it 
as any man, for he was of the tribe of Benjamin, 

wholly Jewish in his lineage, and by his education a 
member of that strict and proud sect, the Pharisees. 
None of those who disputed his right to go among the 
Gentiles as an apostle could show a better title. But 
he counted such things as of small importance com- 
pared to the value of the gospel which he preached. 

We might be surprised that Paul, who was also 
proud of his citizenship in the Roman Empire, should 
feel so strongly about his Jewish origins, did we not 
know how tenaciously the Jews in all ages have clung 
to their heritage and what value they set upon a long 
lineage. The Old Testament writers are generally 
careful to record the ancestry of the heroes about 
whom they write. Few peoples, except the Chinese, 
have set more store on genealogy. 

Paul makes his claim even though some, at least 
in the church at Philippi to which he was writing, were 
Gentiles, and although the Jews were not popular in 
the Graeco-Roman world. Even then they knew 
periods of persecution and were popularly supposed to 
be atheists because they clung to their own religion and 
refused to worship the pagan deities of the lands in 
which they sojourned. In the early days of the 
Christian Church there was little differentiation be- 
tween the Jews and the Christians in this respect. 

It is one of the tragedies of history that the Chris- 
tian Church after it became the established religion 
of the later Roman empire, also became a persecutor. 
In the Middle Ages the most diabolical stories about 
Jewish practices were circulated and believed by Chris- 
tians. The Jew, when tolerated at all, was obliged to 
live in ghettos, a frequent victim of abuse and spolia- 
tion. In part this was on account of his religion, and 
because upon him was laid the guilt of those opponents 
of Jesus who had brought about the crucifixion so long 
ago. Sir Gilbert Murray cites a modern Rumanian 
statesman as having trotted out this ancient excuse for 
present-day persecution of the Jews. As a good 
Christian, he said, “he could never forgive the shed- 
ding of the blood of the Son of God’”’—surely a curious 
inversion of the Christian doctrine of forgiveness. But 
in part this antagonism to the Jew was based on eco- 
nomic reasons, because he was too successful a trader, 
and trade was a despised occupation in comparison 


with landowning and soldiering. Furthermore it was 
often safe and easy to rob him. Yet he was a great 
economic asset to the lands in which he lived, and 
many a king was able to finance his wars only from 
loans made by Jewish bankers—loans which he often 
found it convenient not to repay. 

It has been only in the last two hundred years, 
indeed chiefly in the last century and in lands in which 
democratic ideals have been dominant, that the Jew 
has been permitted to take a normal part in the life of 
the country in which he lived, and in which he has 
generally been a useful and loyal citizen. 

And now, in this last decade, we have witnessed a 
frightful recrudescence of anti-Semitism. Denuncia- 
tion of the Jews has played a conspicuous part in the 
official propaganda of Nazi Germany, in spite of the 
great contributions which Jews have made to German 
civilization; in spite of the fact that many of the charges 
now once more brought against them are well known to 
be utterly false. The anti-Semitic fury now raging 
in a great part of Europe is as insensate, as cruel, and 
as destructive as anything that happened in the 
Middle Ages or in the days of the Spanish Inquisition. 
It is even worse in that it is more widespread and 
thoroughgoing, and because it represents a return to a 
form of barbarism which, but a few years ago, we had 
supposed civilization had outgrown. 

We have all read in the newspapers the accounts 
of the destruction of Jewish synagogues and the sacking 
of countless Jewish stores throughout Germany, ac- 
tions encouraged if not actually organized by the 
government, in revenge for the assassination of a minor 
Nazi official by an unbalanced Jewish youth in Paris. 
There is no prospect of any relief from this reign of 
terror for the Jews in Germany, and in all neighboring 
lands which the Nazis can intimidate. The avowed 
intention is to drive out all Jews who can be made to 
pay for their escape by the sacrifice of their property 
and to exterminate those who cannot get away. 
Coming centuries will record this anti-Semitic cam- 
paign on one of the blackest and most discreditable 
pages of history. 

This new campaign of vilification, abuse, out- 
rage and spoliation, waged ruthlessly without any dis- 
crimination between the upright and honorable and — 
the mean and unscrupulous, is the more discreditable 
because the Jewish race has been one of the most 
remarkable in history. Always comparatively few in 
number, scattered far and wide on the earth, without a 
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national home or national existence for more than two 
thousand years, they have nevertheless preserved 
tenaciously their great religion, their high standard of 
ethics, and their distinctive intellectual excellence. 
Ancient Judaism was by far the noblest and finest re- 
ligion in the world before the Christian era. In a 
small and barren country, no larger in size and with 
smaller resources than the state of Vermont, it pro- 
duced the greatest body of religious literature in the 
world. Its legislation was humane and enlightened 
far beyond that of its neighbors. Its poets and 
prophets have been the inspiration of devout souls for 
twenty-five hundred years. 

Christianity was the flowering of this ancient 
Judaism. Jesus was a Jew, by race, education and 
conviction. All his own teaching is rooted in his re- 
ligious heritage, though he gave it new insights, a 
fresh idealism, and a universal character which Juda- 
ism had not had before. The New Testament was 
written wholly by Jewish Christians. When the Chris- 
tian Church separated from Judaism, it took over 
from the parent faith the Old Testament, most of its 
ethical and religious standards, and no small part of 
its forms of worship. Through the Christian Church 
Judaism became one of the three most potent influ- 
ences which have molded western civilization—the 
others being Greek thought and Roman law and order. 
One would suppose that these undeniable facts would 
be sufficient to accord the Jew high honor. 

Nor is the modern world without its debt to Jews 
of the nineteenth and twentieth century. In Germany 
itself the poet Heine, the musician Mendelssohn, the 
scientist Einstein have made great contributions. 
Indeed a large number of the men who gave distinction 
to the intellectual life of Germany in the last century 
and in the opening years of this century were of Jewish 
stock, wholly or in part. It is charged against the 
Jews that in Germany they had usurped a large pro- 
portion of the best positions in the learned professions. 
The Jew has always sought to enter the learned pro- 
fessions because of the high regard he has had for 
learning, because of the high average of intellectual 
ability in the race, because many other fields of ac- 
tivity were closed to him. If, in Germany, he had 
won an unfair proportion of prizes, that matter could 
certainly have been regulated in other ways than by 
the cruelest of persecutions, and by expelling from 
their positions and from the country some of the most 
notable contributors to German civilization. 

In our own country the Jews have been a large 
and generally beneficent factor in our economic life. 
The late Edward Filene of Boston was not only an 
upright and progressive merchant but a farsighted 
leader in the application of ethics to business. Julius 
Rosenwald of Chicago, by extraordinarily ingenious 
methods, helped to build five thousand rural schools 
for Negroes in the South, an amazing contribution to 
the enlightenment and progress of some of our most 
severely handicapped fellow citizens. You may say 
that these were exceptional men. They certainly 
were, but it is at least as fair to judge a racial stock by 
the best it produces as it is to take the worst specimens. 
Of course we have all known Jews who were as sharp 
and unscrupulous in their dealings as any Scotch or 
Yankee trader. But in every race you can find many 


individuals who are disagreeable or untrustworthy 
persons. Let us be as free from prejudice towards 
our Jewish fellow citizens as we are towards those of 
Irish or Swedish or Italian or Armenian extraction. 
Let us recognize that, given fair treatment and the 
benefit of the opportunities which democracy should 
offer, they have a large contribution to make to Amer- 
ican life. 

The rise of anti-Semitic agitation in this country 
is one of the things which we have to fear in the present 
crisis. We are in danger of being infected by the 
deadly fever of unreason and cruelty which has risen 
to such heights abroad. But anti-Semitism is a direct 
denial of all our liberal and democratic institutions, 
and of the spirit of good will and understanding which 
should mark Christianity. You cannot treat one 
minority group in the country with contempt and 
restrict its rights and privileges without endangering 
all other minority groups. Once embarked on that 
dangerous path towards autocracy, none of us knows 
when we ourselves may find our liberties gone. 
Every true believer in democracy and in enlightened 
religion as the surest safeguard of our civilization 
should set his face like flint against any attempts to 
discriminate between individuals on account of race 
or creed. Let every man, rather, be judged on his 
own merits or failings as a man. 

Anti-Semitism is based upon an emotional appeal 
to prejudice, ignorance and fear. It appeals to hatred 
and covetousness. It is the antithesis of everything 
for which Christianity ought to stand. It may be the 
mark of a good Nazi or a good fascist to despise and 
maltreat the Jew, for no other reason than that he is a 
Jew, but you cannot be a good Christian, a follower of 
Jesus, and at the same time indulge in an orgy of. 
hatred for the race from which he sprang and whose 
ethical and spiritual teaching he brought to its most 
complete fruition. Let us keep our hearts free from 
that deadly infection. It is the outgrowth of an ut- 
terly false conception of humanity. 

It is a common human failing for each people to 
think itself superior to others, to imagine that it ought 
to be the master race. Itis true that in one or another 
epoch in history first one people and then another 
forges ahead and acquires a temporary leadership; 
that there are backward and advanced nations. But 
it is not true that there are permanently superior or 
inferior nations. Egypt had a highly developed civ- 
ilization when the Greeks were unknown; Greek art 
and literature flowered when the inhabitants of Italy 
were barbaric tribes; the Germanic peoples were un- 
civilized forest dwellers when the Roman Empire was 
at its height; the British were a weak and insignificant 
island folk down to less than a thousand years ago. 
The dominant power in each of these past periods 
might well have looked down with scorn upon these 
puny and backward peoples and have predicted their 
permanent inferiority. And no man can say that a 
thousand years hence the finest civilization in the 
world may not be found in Central Asia or in Africa 
rather than in Europe or America. That, indeed, 
may well be the case if western civilization long 
continues in its present headlong reversion to bar- 
barism. 

Let us who believe in the power of a free and mag- 
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nanimous spirit set aside all this false philosophy. 
For us there is neither Greek nor Barbarian, neither 
Gentile nor Jew, in the gospel of Christ, but the 
brotherhood of mankind, each with his gifts and his 
weakness, each entitled to the respect due to a human 
soul. If we are strong, it is our part to help bear the 
burden of the weak. If we have knowledge, let us 
impart it to the ignorant. But let us not despise or 
oppress even the least of these the brethren of Christ. 
And when terrible wrongs and outrageous cruelty are 
visited upon just and honorable men and women let 
us have no part or share in that wrong, but rather seek 
by any means in our power to mitigate the suffering 
which it entails and, by steadfast witness for what is 
right and true, strive to restore the world from its 
present insanity to a healthy and an honorable mind. 
* * * 


A CONVENTION IN AUSTRALIA 
Stanley B. Vandersall 


HE Tenth World’s Convention in Melbourne, Australia, i s 

now a matter of glorious history, taking an honored place 
alongside of other renowned Christian Endeavor gatherings. In 
some respects it reached new high marks. Its Junior gathering 
was the largest and most impressive ever held; its total aggregate 
attendance, reaching 20,000 in a single session, set new records; 
its total decisions for definite Christian activity and for full-time 
service were exceptionally large; its outreach for Christian En- 
deayor development, especially in the countries and islands 
known as included in the Pacific region, was whole-hearted and 
enthusiastic; its eager acceptance of the total Christian program 
as alone meeting the pressing needs of a distraught world gave it 
place and standing among those who think in large terms; and its 
missionary spirit, exemplified in the ‘‘multiple torch,’ is being 
carried to more than a score of nations where it will shine for 
years to come. 

Never were audiences more intent on receiving the hundreds 
of inspiring messages offered in the six days and seven nights of 
sessions. No convention committee ever labored more effectively 
in program, personnel, special features, and intimate details 
which appealed to the delegates. No set of convention speakers 
and conference leaders ever carried out their assignments with 
more genuine satisfaction and less disappointment than these. 

Melbourne was an ideal convention city, with the hospitality 
of its populace and the warm support of its churches and ministers 
making a deep impression on all of the visiting delegates. 

Australian young people, even from the distant sections, 
came in huge delegations, some by special trains. West Australia, 
for example (2,000 miles from Perth to Melbourne) sent 350; 
New South Wales (600 miles from Sydney to Melbourne) sent 
500; Queensland (1,300 miles from Brisbane to Melbourne) sent 
300. And from Victoria, of which Melbourne is the capital, there 
were thousands. And all were of the same sort—eager, enthu- 
siastic, serious, in love with Christian Endeavor, and tireless, if 
they were to be judged by their attendance at all the sessions. 

Headliners among the speakers were Dr. E. Stanley Jones, 
of India; Dr. Jesse M. Bader, of New York; Mrs. Emily Moffat 
Clow and the Rey. James Mursell, of the British Union; the Rev. 
Daniel K. Poling, of Bedford, New York; the Rev. W. Hart 
Davies, of London; the Rev. George Mather, of Ceylon; and the 
executive officers of the World’s Christian Endeavor Union, Presi- 
dent Daniel A. Poling, Field Secretary Harry N. Holmes, and 
Secretary-Treasurer Stanley B. Vandersall. 

A typical day’s program began with a breakfast conference 
for all conference leaders and speakers of the day. This covered 
the theme for the day, and provided unity for the conferences. 
Dr. Vandersall was the conference director. Then followed the 
Quiet Hour, by Dr. Davies; then two periods of simultaneous 
conferences, each day having a special theme but divided into a 
dozen subjects. Each noon had a citizens’ meeting in the town 


hall, where even standing room was difficult to find. The after- 
noon saw a convention session, and special opportunity to visit. 
the several exhibits—Junior, Intermediate, Missionary, Bible, etc. 
The evening sessions, drawing the largest attendance, had the 
great general appeals of evangelism, missions, citizenship, and 
personal consecration. 

Special features included an evening parade of 8,000 dele- 
gates, referred to as the “Procession of Witnesses;’’ a united 
communion service, with 5,000 persons at the table; a Junior rally,, 
in which the Juniors built a bridge called “Junior Christian. 
Endeavor’ spanning the chasm of worldliness; a score of simul- 
taneous group meetings on the streets of Melbourne, with ap- 
peals for Christian decision; the “‘Procession of the Flags” in the 
opening session, when the representatives of twenty-four nations 
brought their national flags to a common standard for display 
throughout the convention, and the ‘Changing of the Flags’ 
in the closing session, when the standard bearers each surrendered 
his own flag in exchange for that of another nation; the filling of 
sixty pulpits in Sunday church services by the convention speakers 
and leaders; the reception given to the World’s Union officers 
and other convention leaders by the Lord Mayor of Melbourne, 
the Right Honorable Edward Campbell; and the ‘Youth to 
Youth Rally,’ when youth speakers from three continents voiced 
the challenge of Christ to all youth of today. 

Messages of good will were sent from the convention to 
His Majesty, King George VI, and to the President of the United 


States of America. 
nie Kee 


A CHRISTMAS LETTER 


George Lawrence Parker 


My Dear Friend: 


You asked me many months ago to be sure to send you this 
year a Christmas letter. 

I proceed to do so. 

How cold-blooded that sounds! But I am in no cold- 
blooded mood: Christmas is a warm feast. However much you 
and I have withdrawn from the glow of the Christmas candles, 
still we shall feel a clutch at the throat as they shine out again in 
all the streets and homes of western’ Christendom. However 
deeply or regretfully we cancel out the stories of angels and 
shepherds and the Star, still when we hear them repeated again 
we shall feel something tugging at our heartstrings. The tug 
will be there even if we say that these tales of St. Matthew and 
St. Luke are for childhood’s day of faith and not for us. 

By way of parenthesis I may also say just here that at this 
particular Christmas time I am not greatly disturbed by the 
threat that political changes, such as we see in Communism, 
Fascism or Naziism, will destroy the essentials of Jesus whom we 
so vividly dramatize at Christmas time. 

But I am driven to ask what view of those essentials of 
Jesus you and I, as modern men, can take. 

It all seems to sum itself up, for me, in this question, ‘‘What 
was the essential greatness of Jesus?’’ Somehow, if we can 
get even the glimmering of an answer to that question we shall 
be on our way to the vital and real peace of mind that children 
do not long for but for which mature minds all over the world are 
starving at this Christmas-tide of 1938. 

We can well afford to leave the tinsel and the fun and even 
the angels to the children, if like stalwart honest men we go on 
farther, and face the matter of the greatness of Jesus for our- 
selves. For if I mistake not he is here to stay, and we shall 
have fairly to square accounts with him one way or another if we 
are ever to square accounts with ourselves. It will not do to set 
up straw men and dummy figures. It will not do to repeat old 
saws such as “‘The churches are dying,” “The creeds are incon- 
sistent,” “Science is our liberator,” “We have outgrown |the- 
ology.”’ 

All of these are true. All are inconsequential. Not one of 
them goes to the bottom. They are a sort of adolescent and 
sophomoric form of expression that we should long ago have 
taken for granted, and then should have gone on from that point. 
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The Man of Nazareth does not seem to be one bit changed 
or affected by these superficial dismissals. I think he would 
almost smile if he heard us use them and would gently say, ‘‘Of 
course, of course, but what then?” 

When I come to ask myself what is the essential greatness 
of Jesus I am surprised at the simple answers, or the glimmering 
of simple answers. As the light begins to come, even fitfully, my 
first feeling is one of tremendous relief. 

There leaps first of all into my mind a reply like this: The 
greatness of Jesus lies in his complete lack of greatness! 

This frightened me at first, but does so no longer. 
mendously comforts me. 

For, look a moment: You and I have lived more than two- 
thirds of the way around the circle, and the one thing we are most 
tired of is greatness. Not our own, for perhaps we have none. 
But of greatness in general we are thoroughly weary, excessively 
tired, and more than about disgusted. We have come full circle, 
to see great empires and great men rise and fall, and the story 
palls upon our ears. Each week new great ones arise from Rome, 
Berlin, and Hollywood to tell us that here at last we have the 
true glimpse of greatness either in method or in personality. 
Here at last are the world’s ‘‘best sellers!’”’ And unless we fall 
down and worship we are clear out of man’s final and vital se- 
cret. We are not “in the know.” And our admired and truly 
admirable scientific progress calls upon us for the same kind of 
worship. 

Of all tiresome things this thing of greatness tops the list. 
I don’t think we need get angry at it, nor call it bad names. The 
‘gist of our charge against it is that it is tiresome and bore- 
‘some. 

Then there stalks across the stage—no, he does not stalk 
but walks quietly along back-stage as if scarcely worth seeing— 
one who positively refuses to be great. He is the one who was 
born on Christmas Day, whatever the date! 

This is the marvel of the greatness of Jesus, his refusal to be 
great. By no measurement of the ordinary sort can I find great- 
ness in him. We must go slow here, and not without reverence; 
yet my words mean what they say. He refused all titles. He 
would not fit upon any throne men built for him. If his vision 
‘saw a throne he immediately declared others would share it with 
him. If today we call him a poet, there have been others both 
‘before and since who have also been poets. If he was good, kind, 
gentle, strong, wonderful, others were of the same texture before 
him, and of course since. Of what we call ability he seems to 
have had none, or else just a certain degree of it along certain 
lines. Of power, rulership, iron will, far-sightedness, control 
over crowds, of all the gifts either of ‘‘the strong silent man” or 
of the voluble speaker of words to sway crowds, of all of this he 
sseesm to know nothing and to care nothing. Greatness slips off 
of him when we try to deck him with it. He is as awkward in 
it now as in Pilate’s hall of judgment. 

Were I entering the matter historically I could, I think, say 
much more about the odd bare fact that nearly half a century 
went by before anyone gathered together much about him in 
permanent written form. An astounding fact! But I spare you 
anything but the mention of it. 

I am thinking rather of the greater fact that, when it was 
all gathered together, it did not make or sound like the biography 
of a great one. 
-stick! 

Isn’t this absence of greatness just what we are all looking 
for? Isn’t it the long, long plaint that runs all through human 
history, the one strand and color that shines out in all human art, 
expression and endeavor? Isn’t the search for its opposite the 
plain curse of our history? Isn’t the cry of all our hearts just 
this: O God, deliver us from greatness? Shall we find peace any- 
where unless we find it in response to that cry? 

And has any life appeared that so consistently gives us a pic- 

_ ture of that answered prayer as the life he lived and knew? 

This quality, this absence of greatness, seems to have seeped 

-down through him until, caught by a few, it sounded out over the 


It tre- 


It all sounds hollow if we begin with that yard- - 


world of little men and became truly a thing called “salvation.” 
Like a healing balm it crept through countless hearts to tell them 
they were already great, and that no striving was necessary. No 
person need seek to project himself against a competing world 
and seek to conquer, for already each individual was a born 
conqueror. All that any individual needed to do, so the news 
ran, was to claim his conquest and live that way. 

Of course I could go on and suggest a dozen inferences. I 
shall hardly do so—just two or three, if you allow. 

This absence of greatness in Jesus is the secret and hope of 
democracy. While today we are seeking ways to save or strength- 
en democracy it might not be amiss to look again at Jesus. 
Somehow, my guess is that until his lack of greatness is dis- 
covered we shall find no foundation stone for the democratic 
principle. Until we seriously take him at his word in our valua- 
tion of all men we shall have no ground to stand on. If power 
and greatness are the last word in human affairs then Jesus was 
wrong. 

But before we call him wrong we must also prove wrong 
every step in nature and in man. We shall have to explain why 
flowers continue while mountains and coastlines disappear, why 
our chief enemies today are germs and not eagles or great beasts, 
why a few small stars fascinate us, making us forget they are 
immeasurably large, and why society insists on counting its mil- 
lions rather than its selected few, to love and to cherish. 

If Jesus was wrong in his denying of greatness, we shall have 
to search all over again to find out why we are so restless. If he 
was right in that denying of greatness we seem to have some- 
thing so native to our hearts that it appears like our own creation, 
our own wish of what life may be. 

The marvel of it, to me, is that this idea of his lack of great- 
ness does not undercut any human quality that is of value. It 
does not destroy culture, education, ambition for selfhood, nor 
any other true and stable instinct. Rather does it, for the first 
time, set us free to pursue those values at and for their own true 
valuation. Carelessness, cheapness, shoddiness, lowness, the 
tramp ideal or the easy-crowd ideal, these are not let in through 
insistence on Jesus’ lack of greatness. Rather does there come in 
such discipline and loyalty to fellowship requirements as we 
scarcely could have dreamed of; and along with a real freedom 
from the shackles of greatness comes a binding obligation to be 
greater than great, that is to have the large liberty to lose our- 
selves and thus find ourselves, exactly as he said. 

And now, my Christmas letter is done. I have plenty of 
solid theology, I believe, to give you some other time. I am not 
saying that all is said about Jesus when we have said he denied 
greatness. 

But in the spirit of a vital and mature Christmas release, I 
am suggesting that, in the end, from the human point of view, 
and from the point of view of a world worn weary of an excess 
of greatness, he stands supreme in basing real greatness on the 
everlasting effort to escape it. 

No wonder the angels sang of Peace! 


* * * 


LONDON’S SAFETY VALVE 


Hyde Park is London’s safety valve. When in Britain’s 
capital do not fail to visit Hyde Park, especially on Sunday, but 
any day will serve a good purpose. 

Will Rogers of this interesting place wrote the following: 
“These Englishmen are about the smartest white folks there is. 
It’s one place Fascism, Communism or Nudism will never get 
anywhere. They have a park here, Hyde Park, that’s just built 
for folks that are agin something. Yesterday I saw it at its best. 
The biggest crowd in its history. The Black Shirts holding one 
meeting and the Communists two hundred yards away holding 
another and all London in between laughin’ at both sides. Every- 
body went home satisfied, for they had all had their say. For, 
after all, nobody wants his cause near as bad as he wants to talk 
about his cause—and England has solved the talking problem.”’ 
—North Carolina Christian Advocate. 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


CLARA BARTON A UNIVERSALIST 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

The Clara Barton Birthplace Committee would like to have 
the following letter, written by Clara Barton, appear in the 
Leader. It seemed to the members of this group that this might 
clarify the minds of those who doubt her faith. 


The Letter 
Glen Echo, Md 
March 12, 1905. 
Mrs. Norman 8. Thrasher, 
Lakewood, Ohio. 
Dear friend and Sister: 

Your ‘belief that I am a Universalist” is as correct as your 
greater belief in being one yourself, a belief in which all who are 
privileged to possess it, rejoice. In my case it was a great gift, 
for, like St. Paul, I was “‘bogn free,’’ and saved the pain of reach- 
ing it through years of struggle and doubt. 

My father was a leader in the building of the Church in 
which Hosea Ballou preached his first dedication sermon. Your 
historic records will show that the old Huguenot town of Oxford, 
Massachusetts, erected one of, if not the first Universalist Church 
in America. 

In this town I was born; in this church I was reared. In all 
its remodelings I have taken a part; and I look anxiously for a 
time in the near future when the busy world will let me once 
more become a living part of its people, praising God for the ad- 
vance in the liberal faith of the religious world of today, so 
largely due to the teachings of this belief. Give, I pray you, dear 
sister, my earnest congratulations to the members of your So- 
ciety. My best wishes for the success of your annual meeting 
and accept my thanks most sincerely for having written me. 

With sisterly love, I am 
Fraternally yours, 
(Signed) Clara Barton. 


* * 


MR. HERSEY IS CORRECT 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

When I read your statement that ‘‘Sansons” wrote ‘‘The 
Swan” I recalled the words of an old verse, ‘‘What have I done, 
what have I done, dear John, to change you so?” At first I 
said, “He dictated ‘Saint Saens’ and pronounced it correctly, 
but his stenographer spelled it phonetically.” Alas! a few lines 
farther on you say you were writing it at the table. Undoubt- 
edly one of those strange pranks the eminent brain plays occa- 
sionally is accountable for your “deformed” spelling. But ne 
revenez pas. 

Yours for a little “‘spell.’’ 
Harry A. Hersey. 


Danbury, Conn. 
* * 


THE PRICE OF PEACE 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

On Sunday, October 30, Orson Welles drove thousands of 
distracted and frightened men and women out into the streets 
by broadcasting an imaginary air attack on New York and New 
Jersey. During the past weeks I have often wondered how many 
of those “thousands of gibbering dial-twisters,” having experi- 
enced the horrors of an imaginary war, have shown in a prac- 
tical way some form of gratitude to Czechoslovakia, who, by 
sacrificing herself, saved the world from a real war. 

Czechoslovakia was sacrificed at Munich in order that you 
and I might enjoy the peace of this world a little longer. Through 
the sacrifice of her territory great hardships have been inflicted 
upon those who, despising the Nazi way of life, have fled across 
the new frontiers into Prague and the surrounding villages. 

The sufferings of these innocent victims of our peace are 
indescribable. They have been forced to flee from their homes, 


their places of business and their farms. Many of them are with- 
out money and shelter and all have to begin life over again. 
The people of Czechoslovakia made these sacrifices in order that 
you and I may have peace. In no country in the world is it so 
easy to be a pacifist or member of a peace organization as in the 
United States—I speak from personal experience. There is more 
talking, more writing and more preaching about peace in this 
country than anywhere else in the world. Now is the time to 
turn our speech-making and votes for peace into, to use the phrase 
of the politician, “realistic politics.’ 

Let every member in our churches support the appeal of our 
International Commission by making a practical and realistic 
peace offering in the form of a donation to our suffering brethren 
in Czechoslovakia. May I humbly suggest that all pacifists 
sacrifice an extra twenty-five cents in tribute to the Czechs who 
exchanged their guns for shovels and are now seeking to rebuild 
their amputated country. 

S.E. Gerard Priestley. 

New York City. 


ok * 


PROTESTS TIGNER’S CRITICISM OF HOLMES 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I wish to protest against the publication in The Christian 
Leader of any more such articles as that in the issue for November 
19 by Hugh Stevenson Tigner concerning the book “Rethinking 
Religion” by John Haynes Holmes. I have not read the book. 
I do not know anything about it. It may be unworthy of Dr. 
Holmes, but that is beside the point. What I want to say is that 
we have no place in our national literature for articles such as this 
one of Mr. Tigner’s that descend, not only to the vulgar and 
coarse, but to the near profane in giving expression to his views. 
It is perfectly possible to review a book and express disapproval 
of its contents without making use of the vile language Mr. Tigner 
uses in his comments on what appears on page 40 of the book, to 
say nothing of many other comments and expressions that have 
no place in the vocabulary of a minister and a gentleman. 

We subscribe for the Leader for the local public library, but 
will have it removed if subsequent articles of this character 
appear. 

A Reactor. 


We never hesitate to let readers knock our own ideas into a 
cocked hat. Why hold back with others? Clearly Mr. Tigner 
was criticizing ideas, not a man. His opening paragraph paid 
Holmes as fine a tribute as there is in print. Thought advances 
only through scrutiny of thought. Tigner wrote of Holmes’s 
thought so trenchantly, so brilliantly, that our office is full of 
comment pro and con. His publisher ought to send Tigner an 
engraved resolution of thanks. Only a Holmes could draw forth 
such a contribution to religious literature. If any one now is 
ready to write of Tigner in the same brilliant style let him step 
forth. 

The Editor. 


* * 


WE WONDERED ABOUT THAT, TOO 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

A reaction in the Leader of November 19, speaking of Clara 
Barton says: ‘‘Although quite tolerant in religion . . . . she was 
affiliated with us (Universalists).’”’ What does that do to the 
Universalist boast of liberalism? 

LaGe 
* * 
FROM THE FEDERATED CHURCH OF ORLEANS 
To the Editor of the Leader: ‘ 

Please continue my subscription to The Christian Leader. It 

is absolutely indispensable. 
Paul M. Wilkinson. 
Orleans, Mass. >. 
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Our Library Desk 


Children Would Be Interested, But— 


Junior Surprise Sermons. By Arnold 

Carl Westphal. (Revell. $1.50.) 

All sorts of devices have been invented 
for securing the attention of children dur- 
ing those periods of time when we grown 
folks think children ought to be listening 
to the pearls of wisdom which fall from our 
lips. Some of these devices are good, some 
are not so good, and others are downright 
bad. To be good such devices must be 
consistent with sound teaching principles. 
When they violate those principles they 
are bad. 

Mr. Westphal is one among many min- 
isters who feel it wise on Sunday morning 
to include a children’s sermon as part of 
the service program. In order to vary that 
sermon, in order to keep the interest of his 
junior listeners, he has devised means by 
which they will follow the “eye route” to 
the thing he wants them to hear. So he 
adds to the title of his book the explanatory 
clause ‘‘with handmade objects.’’ And into 
the pulpit with him on Sunday morning go 
cardboard, scissors, paste, paper clips, 
crayons, and so forth. For instance, as an 
attempt to help children appreciate the 
real value of the Christmas story as he sees 
it, the infant Jesus as a gift from God toa 
“sinful” world, he brings into the pulpit a 
large cardboard box, the various sides 
covered with different letters. He calls it 
“the gift box’? and as folks always read 
what is on the outside of gifts before they 
open them, he takes the mysterious letters 
one at a time, and suggests what gift each 
might represent. G might be for gold—is 
gold the greatest gift in the world? § 
might be for silver-—is silver the greatest 
gift? etc., etc., etc. And finally, when the 
box is opened, the sides flattened, it is 
found to contain a cross. A cross on which 
are printed the words ‘‘God’s Son.” Yes, 
that was the greatest gift of all. 

The book’s 143 pages contain 24 chap- 
ters, or detailed examples of specific themes, 
and many illustrations of construction 
methods. Here are a few of the chapter 
headings: ““The Unhappy Heathen,’’ for 
Missionary Sunday; “I'll Bet You a 
Dime,” a lesson against gambling; ‘‘Your 
First Love-letter,’”’ a lesson on God’s love; 
“Two Roads to Eternity,’”’ for decision 
Sunday. And so forth. 

The sixteenth chapter is on the story of 
the feeding of the five thousand—twelve 
baskets of left-over food, and all. He does 
it with cards, each bearing a letter. Chil- 
dren hold them up, cut them apart at the 
proper places, and behold, when all are re- 
arranged the children hold up the long card 
bearing these words, “THE HUNGRY 
5000 FED.” And this is his closing para- 
graph to the children: ‘‘And so this little 
boy with the big heart lost nothing by be- 


Any book reviewed in the Leader may be vbtained 
by ordering from the Universalist Publishing House. 


ing unselfish. For not only did he help 
feed 5000 hungry people and supply the 
twelve disciples each with a basket, but he 
was fed by Jesus and still had all that he 
started with, for he got back all that he 
gave.” 

I wonder how worthy a point that is to 
make. Should we be'teaching children to 
share what they have so that they will get 
more back in return? Doesn’t it amount 
to that when we put the emphasis where 
it has been placed in this chapter? 

Yes, children would be interested. I 
can understand that. But would they not 
be equally interested in a method consist- 
ent with educational aims? My own feel- 
ing is that there are far better ways, cer- 
tainly for a liberal school, than any Mr. 
Westphal’s book offers. 

IGE Ys 


* x 


A Story to Delight the Heart of a Child 


There Really Is a Father Christmas. 
By Douglas L. Flintan. (Willett, Clark 
and Company.) 


This is a story to delight the heart of a 
child, told by an ‘‘adopted uncle who was 
led back to a half-forgotten, wonderful 
land of make-believe”’ by two little girls, 
Gisela Ruth and Iris Ann. Or rather, the 
story is reported by the uncle, who got it 
from an old twisted chimney in this way: 
Having given his promise to Gisela to tell 
her a story about Santa Claus, and knowing 
that one of the reasons why she loves 
him is that he always keeps a promise, the 
uncle searches through many old books for 
the exact information desired by the little 
Gisela. Unable to find it, he goes for a 
walk into the moonlit woods in the hope of 
meeting the fairies who will, he is certain, 
help him in his dilemma. In his wander- 
ings he comes upon a house which he has 
never seen before, although he has often 
passed that way, and on investigating (by 
way of a ladder which has been left leaning 
against the wall) sounds of sweet music 
which proceed from the direction of the 
roof, he finds himself an unobserved spe¢- 


tator at a welcome which all the old chim-- 


neys are giving to a new little chimney 
that has just been built. The old chim- 
neys tell the new little one many a tale of 
days gone by, and then an old twisted 
chimney tells the story of Santa Claus ‘‘as 
it has been handed up to us.’”’ And who 
could speak on this subject with more 
authority than an old chimney! 

Readers of this book will be charmed by 
the little lame fairy who promised the 
mother of Santa Claus to grant one wish 
for her little son. The mother’s wish was, 
“Please grant that he may live forever.” 
When the uncle has returned to his desk 
to type a description of the night’s revels 
and his discoveries about Santa Claus, the 
little lame fairy takes advantage of his 
falling asleep to type an appeal to every 


child to help her keep, her promise. This 
they can do by repeating after her the fol- 
lowing: “‘Dear fairy . . We promise . 
that when we are grown up.. . and have 
. . little children of our own . . we will 
never forget . . to tell them . . the story 
of Santa Claus . . how he loved children 

. and we will teach our children . . to 
love him ..so that their stockings. . 
may be filled . . on Christmas Eve. . 
just as ours were . . This we promise.” 

The book has an attractive binding and 
large clear type, and is enhanced by illus- 
trations by Mary Jane Hoene. 

Christina Philip. 
* ok 


Ideal for a Mature Discussion Group 


Broadcasting and the Public. By the 
Department of Research and Education 
of the Federal Council of the Churches 
of Christ in America. (Abingdon Press. 
$1.50.) 

“Broadcasting and the Public” reveals 
the need for devising effective ethical 
controls over the broadcasting industry 
as it is and as it is bound to become. Such 
controls, however, must not be expected to 
develop within the industry; they will come 
only as the public is willing to participate 
in a long period of trial and error experi- 
mentation. The lag between broadcasting 
and social regulations for commanding it 
fairly is great—too great for hasty legisla- 
tion or summary authority. The general 
problem ‘‘requires a policy somewhere be- 
tween unregulated competitive enterprise 
and arbitrary control by government.” 
“No government agency is wise enough to 
be entrusted with power to determine what 
people shall hear. . . . Any attempt to 
regulate utterances .... except within 
canons of decency, propriety, and public 
safety clearly defined by statute, is dan- 
gerous and contrary to public policy.” 
“We believe the most effective way to 
achieve equity and to maintain liberty is 
to provide for co-operative action on the 
part of disinterested groups of educators, 
social workers, religious leaders, and other 
cultural associations looking toward .... 
the assignment of frequencies to those 
applicants who are most responsive to 
public opinion and most sensitive to social 
needs.” 

Conclusions of the book are somewhat 
sparse and indefinite, but it is difficult to 
see where specific recommendations might 
be made. The field of inquiry is so new 
and unexplored that, as the book indicates, 
only experimentation conducted in a lib- 
eral spirit will ever arrive at conclusions 
which are in keeping with a democracy. 
“Broadcasting and the Public’ is an ex- 
cellent statement of experience and ex- 
periment thus far. 

Reports of Commissions of Appraisal 
or Departments of Research are often im- 
portant, but too frequently they are un- 
interesting reading. ‘Broadcasting and 
the Public’. is both important and in- 

(Continued on page 1485) 
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NEW BOOKLETS 


Some new booklets have come to our 
office which may be of interest to the young 
people and those working with youth. 

“Youth Demands a Peaceful World’’ 
is a report of the Second Youth Congress 
held at Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, 
N. Y., in August of this year. More than 
600 delegates and observers representing 
the youth organizations of fifty-four 
countries and eighteen international or- 
ganizations met to discuss and make plans 
for youth’s role in obtaining a peaceful 
world. The booklet contains reports of 
four commissions on political and economic 
organization for peace, economic and cul- 
tural status of youth, religious and philo- 
sophical bases of peace, and international 
role of youth. Photographs of the Con- 
gress, the Vassar Peace Pact, a chapter on 
the United States delegation, and a list of 
the delegates and observers of the Congress 
make up the booklet. The report may be 
secured from the World Youth Congress, 
8 West 40th Street, New York, N. Y., for 
ten cents a copy. 

“The National Youth Administration,” 
by Palmer O. Johnson and Oswald L. 
Harvey, is a booklet prepared for the 
Advisory Committee on Education which 
was appointed by the President of the 
United States in 1936. This booklet is one 
of the studies being prepared by the re- 
search staff and contains the following 
chapters: (1) The Youth Problem. (2) 
The Nature and Scope of the National 
Youth Administration. (3) The Student 
Aid Program. (4) The Works Projects 
Program. (5) Other programs, including 
vocational guidance and place, apprentice 
training, and educational camps for un- 
employed women. (6) Evaluation of the 
contributions of the National Youth 
Administration including the Relief Pro- 
gram, educational concepts and policies, 
urgent problems of youth, benefits to local 
communities, and Federal Administration 
policy. This booklet is for sale by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington, D. C., 
for fifteen cents per copy. In ordering 
please indicate that the booklet is Staff 
Study No. 13. 


For Junior Unions 


Three new booklets for use with junior 
groups (ages twelve to fifteen) have been 
prepared by the Division of Christian 
Education of the Congregational Church. 

“Church Work with Young People of 
Junior High School Age” contains chap- 
ters on: What Is the Purpose of This 
Booklet? Who Are These Young People? 
Who Shall Build the Program? What Are 
the Aims of Our Program? What Types of 
Organization Are Best? What Types of 
Activities Should Be Included in a Pro- 


gram? What Leadership Is Required? 
What Printed Helps Are Available? How 
Can We Evaluate What Is Being Done? 
Will You Help Us to Help Others? This 
booklet sells for ten cents. > 
“Things to Do for the Junior High 
School Age” is a booklet of activities ‘and 
resource material issued to suggest activi- 
ties which may be included in your pro- 
gram for young people of the junior high 
school age and to list materials which will 
be helpful to leaders of this age group. 


Chapter headings are: What Is the Pur- 
pose of This Booklet? Who Are These 
Young People? How Shall We Know 
What Activities to Choose? What Types 
of Activities May Be Selected? What 
Materials Are Available for the Use of 
Leaders and Boys and Girls? How Can 
We Determine What Is Being Accom- 
plished? Price, ten cents. 

“World Service Activities for the Junior 
High School Age”’ tells what boys and girls. 
of the early teen age can really do in world 
service. It gives accounts of what some 
groups have actually done and makes sug- 
gestions that will be helpful for all groups. 
Price, five cents. 


The W. N. M. A. 


The address of the W. N. M. A. is 16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


DEDICATION DAY 


A special service annually observed by 
the various women’s societies of the Uni- 
versalist Church is becoming an established 
tradition. Although its inception dates 
back over the brief period of only four 
years, its unfoldment into a purposeful, 
dynamic motivation for individualized 
devotion to the Christ ideals as the pattern 
and method of triumphant living, fully 
warrants its perpetuation. 

Each year enlarges our concept and must 
correspondingly enlarge our expression of 
life dedicated to the acceptance and mani- 
festation of the two supreme pronounce- 
ments of Jesus, “I and my Father are one” 
and “Verily, verily I say unto you, he that 
believeth on me the works that I do shall he 
do also and greater works than these shall 
he do because I go unto my Father.”’ 

So it appears that we are destined to 
carry on the creative process of our Father 
after the manner of our Elder Brother who 
so clearly understood and demonstrated for 
our example that, as someone has so re- 
cently written, “the vision of the larger 
life is ahead of us but it must come through 
sss 

Bertha L. Covell, Chairman, 
Dedication Day Program for 1939. 


The Committee of Minnesota women 
advises us that materials for the Dedica- 
tion Day program, including services and 
program suggestions, will be in the office at 
16 Beacon Street within the next week. 
Although Ash Wednesday does not come 
until Feb. 22 this year, we have had calls 
for the program material for Dedication 
Day already.* We shall do our utmost to 
have everything in readiness not later than 
Dec. 15. We urge all to anticipate needs 
as far in advance as possible. 

* * 


THE MADRAS CONFERENCE 


A great international missionary con- 
ference is to be held in Madras, India, 
this month. Our religious journals have 
much to say of the significance and im- 
portance of this conference, the eighth of 
its kind to be held. Says World Chris- 


tianity in an editorial found in the fourth 
quarter of this publication for 1938: 

“No more important gathering has oc- 
curred in recent years, not excepting either 
Edinburgh or Oxford or both. In the long 
run probably not more will have been done 
in the interest of church union throughout 
the world by any or all of them than wil! 
be accomplished through this conference. 
For here, most, though not all, of the 
churches which were represented in these 
other conferences will also be represented, 
and they will be confronting concrete issues 
which they are jointly facing on the fron- 
tiers of Christian effort.” 

* * 


WHY HANG ON? 


We were attracted to this caption in 
reading our November issue of The Mis- 
sionary Review of the World, because we 
have that awful habit of hanging on to 
things we shall never find use for again. 
Have you the same habit? Would it not 
be a good idea, especially at this time of 
the year with the Christmas season ap- 
proaching, to get rid of the habit? Let’s 
look over our ‘‘goods and chattels’ and see 
what we can find which can be used for the 
need and happiness of others. How about 
that pair of shoes that never did feel com- 
fortable? Or the warm coat, outgrown, 
but still good? A visit to the storeroom 
or attic may reveal things you had for- 
gotten all about. Let us not allow the 
“hanger on’ habit to grow on us. Check 
the list of needs in the North Carolina 
field in your Christian Leader last week and 
pack your box today. 

Remember “stewardship is not just a 
question of what one gives. It is often a 
question of that to which one hangs on.” 

* * 


PLAQUES AND PLATES 


Many of you will remember the very 
attractive plaques of the doorway of the 
birthplace of Clara Barton. We have a 
small stock of these at $2.00. The blue 
willow-ware plates with the picture of the 
birthplace thereon are_$1.00 each. -; Ex- 
cellent Christmas gifts. 
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Church Schools and Religious Education 


The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church, 16 Beacon Street, Boston 


DRAMA DEPARTMENT NOTES: 
CHRISTMAS 


If you want something just for jollity 
for your church school Christmas dramatic 
program, try “Snickerty Snick and the 
Giant,” by Witter Bynner and Julia Ford, 
Dramatists Play Service, Inc., 6 East 39th 
Street, New York, 35 cents a copy, no fee 
required. It is a classic, and while not 
specifically dealing with Christmas, has a 
lovely message about sharing life’s beauty. 
It may be staged simply or elaborately, 
with or without dances. Three important 
speaking characters, and thirty others for 
boys or girls. Directions and _ illustra- 
tions are in the book. 

A brief comedy for the young people, 
just the thing for a Christmas church 
school party, is ‘Pop Reads the Christmas 
Carol,” by Sergel, Dramatic Publishing 
Company, 59 Van Buren Street, Chicago, 
30 cents a copy, no fee. Four men and 
three women are needed. Pop likes a nice 
old-fashioned Christmas, with a reading 
of Dickens’ classic; but the spirit of youth 
works havoe with his plans. 

If you want something of the highest 
quality, and can pay a royalty of $5.00, use 
either ‘Come, Let Us Adore Him,” by 
Victor Starbuck, or “Good King Wences- 
laus,”’ by Cloyd Head, both published by 
the Dramatic Publishing Company at 
50 cents each. Both may be done on stage 
orin chancel. The first needs twelve men, 
five women, and one child, and fills an eve- 
ning. A director’s manual gives complete 
directions for simple or elaborate produc- 
tion. The latter is in one act of forty 
minutes, and is suited to a large chancel 
with various levels and steps. The old 
carol is worked into it effectively; there is 
real dramatic action, as well as pageantry, 
music, and a moving theme. Called for 
are eight men, six women, and extras as 
desired. Detailed directions for several 
different types of production are included. 

A splendid one-act Christmas stage play 
for Boy Scouts is “‘Guppy’s Folks,’ by 
Paul Moffett, from the above company at 
35 cents. Needed are two young men and 
four boys; simple interior; no fee. A 
comedy of boarding school life, with a bit 
of pathos in the boy who wanted “‘folks”’ so 
badly that he invented them. 

If you want the perfect pantomime play 
for church schools large or small, produce 
“‘Christmas Windows,” also published by 
the Dramatic Publishing Company of 
Chicago at 30 cents. The front of the 
playing space is filled with a large window, 
a light frame backed with tarleton netting, 
and masked at the sides with drapes or 
flats. It may be in one section or three, 
cut with smaller panes. In turn it is the 
window of a toy-shop, a home, a church, a 
cottage; in the winter street before it a 
lonely child wanders seeking Christmas 
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I am one of the fine arts. 

I am the handmaiden of religion. 

I am deeply indebted to the church 
and religion for my development. * 

Iam always available for the en- 
richment of the worship service. 

I am found in the Psalms of the Old 
Testament and in the hymn books 
of today. 

I am occasionally degraded in cheap 
and unattractive songbooks. 

I am not narrowly sectarian, racial 
or nationalistic. 

Iam ever a source of inspiration 
and a bond of unity in great crises. 

Iam joy, praise, communion, as- 
piration, consolation, and conse- 
cration. 

Iam hymn, anthem, chorale, can- 
tata, oratorio, and symphony. 
Iam found in the sacred books of 
China and in the Vedic hymns 

of Hinduism. 

I am found in the haunting Negro 
spirituals. 

I am known in the New Testament 
as the Gloria in Excelsis, the 
Magnificat, Ave Maria, the Bene- 
dictus, and the Nune Dimittis. 

I am the pipe organ, the superb in- 
strument for religious purposes. 

I am the voice of God and His pe- 
culiar messenger. 

P. Henry Lotz. 
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cheer; repulsed everywhere, he is finally 
welcomed in the home with a lighted candle 
in the window. All your talent may be 
used: choir, dancers, acrobats, tiny tots, 
reciters. Some simple costumes are called 
for, and lighting effects may be elaborate or 
simple. About forty-five minutes will be 
consumed, and old and young will love it. 

If you think you can do only a variety 
program, buy a copy of ‘The Joyous 
Christmas Book,” same publishers, 175 
pages for 50 cents, and get a collection of 
recitations, dialogues, drills, marches, 
simple plays and two complete programs. 
Any school will find things new and good 
in it. 

Especially fine for a good chancel is 
“The Gallant Pilgrim,’ by Evelyn Grant 
Hornsey, Walter Baker Co., Boston, 
85 cents; no royalty. It is a religious play 
of the time of the Children’s Crusades, 
emphasizing the joyous side of sacrificial 
service, and plays forty-five minutes. 
Eleven men are required, with additional 
male choristers; two girls; eight or ten 
children. The men wear monk costumes. 
Entrances may be through the auditorium, 
or from the sides of the chancel. 


The plays listed in The Leader for Nov. 
17, 19384, and for Dec. 12, 1936, are still to 
be recommended. 

L. Griswold Williams. 


* * 


FOR CHRISTMAS 


Each superintendent has received the 
Christmas Candle Lighting Service en- 
titled ‘“‘While Stars of Christmas Shine.” 
Suggestions for its production are in- 
cluded with the service, as are also details 
about the candles. For your information 
may we suggest that the Universalist 
Publishing House stocks both candles and 
the cardboard holders. The prices are as 
follows: White 17-inch candle for chancel, 
15 cents; white 13 1-2 inch candle for 
ushers, 12 cents; white 4 1-2 inch candle 
for congregational use, 1 1-2 cents; cards for 
holding candles, 1 cent. Order what you 
need as soon as possible so that there may 
be no delay in securing your materials in 
plenty of time. 

The December issue of The Pilgrim 
Elementary Teacher is a special Christmas 
issue. We suggest that school leaders 
invest in one or more copies for their files, 
since it contains a splendid collection of 
material for this season. A special price 
is made for this particular issue, 10 cents 
each, 75 cents for a dozen sent to one ad- 
dress. The usual price is 15 cents a copy. 
Order from the Universalist Publishing 
House. 

The table of contents lists among its 
articles the following: Planning a Family 
Christmas; A Christmas Play for Home 
Production; The Story of Christmas Told 
for Little Children; Books for Christmas 
Gifts for Children; Christmas Prayers for 
Little Children; From Santa Claus to 
Bethlehem; A Christmas Program at the 
Crossroads Church; The Making of Christ- 
mas Cards; Don’t Refuse to Direct the 
Pageant; Three Christmas Stories; A 
Picture as It Is and as It Might Be. Doesn’t 
this appeal to you as a great amount of 
valuable material for that dime you have 
in your pocket? Send for it right away. 


* * 


GOOD ADVICE FOR ALL 


Speaking recently to the entering stu- 
dent body at Wellesley College, the presi- 
dent, Miss Mildred McAfee, offered some 
very sound advice for all of us. Here isa 
quotation from her welcoming address: 
“Take life serenely and easily, and seek to 
develop a personality which is well or- 
ganized and well controlled. We can still 
have an effective, busy, active life here, 
but I hope we can avoid that sense of 
strain, tension and appalling waste of 
energy which comes of letting things pile 
up until we have no time to do them and 
we are confronted with the impossible.” 
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Among Our Churches 


Church News and Interests 


PERSONALS 


Dr. John Murray Atwood, dean of the 
Theological School in St. Lawrence Uni- 
versity, and Mrs. Atwood were in Win- 
throp, N. Y., on Sunday, Nov. 27, where 
Dr. Atwood gave the address at the fiftieth 
anniversary of the dedication of the church. 
Fifty years ago the address at the dedica- 
tion of the church was given by Dr. Isaac 
Morgan Atwood, then president of the 
Theological School, 


Mrs. A. A. Philip, mother of Miss Chris- 
tina Philip, managing editor of The Chris- 
tian Register, and of Miss May Philip of 
The Christian Leader staff, died at her home, 
194 Warren Street, Allston, Mass., Nov. 
25, at the age of sixty, after a long and 
painful illness. Funeral services were held 
at Forest Hills Cemetery Nov. 27. 


Preachers in the First Universalist 
Church in Cambridge in December will be 
Rev. A. A. Blair of Nashua, N. H., Dr. U. 
S. Milburn, Dr. George E. Huntley, and 
Rey. Charles H. Emmons, in the order 
named. 


Mrs. Seth R. Brooks addressed the 
women of the Universalist Church of Hart- 
ford, Conn., Nov. 30 and of the Church of 
the Redeemer at Newark, N. J., Dee. 1. 


Ralph Lincoln, chairman of the board 
of trustees of the Universalist church in 
Taunton, is recovering from injuries re- 
ceived in a fall on Nov. 24. 


Dr. Flint M. Bissell of Grove Hall was 
housed by a severe attack of tonsilitis 
Noy. 26, and Dr. Coons took his place. 
He is recovering rapidly. 

Rey. Charles H. Emmons will preach at 
the Unitarian church of East Northfield, 
Mass., Dec. 4. 


Rey. Hazel I. Kirk was the preacher at 
Beacon Church, Brookline, Nov. 27. 


Alabama 


Camp Hill Circuit—Rev. Ralph P. 
Boyd, pastor. The Cohassett church 
recently held an Old Home Sunday which 
was well attended. In addition to morn- 
ing and afternoon services, the ladies 
served dinner on the grounds back of the 
church. The Mission Circle of the Camp 
Hill church is working night and day to 
fill orders for toasted pecans which are 
coming in steadily from their old and new 
customers in the North. Two special 
evening meals have been served in addi- 
tion to daily noon meals to accommodate 
those who cannot work during the day. 
The men served an oyster stew supper, 
after which all helped with the nuts. 
Regular services have been held in the 
Ariton and Florala churches. Mr. Simon- 
son recently substituted for Mr. Boyd at 
Pensacola, Florida. The meeting was held 
as usual at the Coca Cola plant and re- 


freshments were served after the services. 
A good crowd was reported. There are 
outstanding possibilities that the Pensg- 
cola church will prosper and become even- 
tually an established parish as hefore. 
Church planning boards have been ap- 
pointed in all the churches of the circuit 
to investigate the efficiency of all services, 
organizations and church management. 
These boards will act in an advisory ca- 
pacity to the minister and the trustees. 
Mr. Boyd was recently appointed chair- 
man of a community organization in Camp 
Hill to sponsor various monthly activities 
for interest and fun for Camp Hill and the 
surrounding communities. The first of 
such programs, a ‘‘community sing,” was 
attended by about 500. Mr. Boyd also 
arranged the program for the annual union 
Thanksgiving service in Camp Hill. 


Maine 


Waterville—Rev. Myles W. Rodehaver, 
pastor. The Men’s Brotherhood was re- 
sponsible for Laymen’s Sunday. Prof. 
Elmer Warren of Colby College preached 
the sermon. Dr. Fred E. Wheeler and 
Alfred Brill, president of the Brotherhood, 
assisted in the service. The men of the 
church also put on the annual harvest 
supper, the proceeds of which were ap- 
plied to the running expenses of the 
church. At the November meeting of the 
Mission Circle Mrs. Edwin Cunningham, 
president of the Women’s Universalist 
Missionary Society of Maine, gave a talk, 
and Miss Ione Cate spoke about life in 
Japan. The Colby College Study Group, 
composed of Universalist and Unitarian 
students, meets bi-weekly at the parson- 
age to discuss the liberal’s attitude toward 
current social problems. Miss Marion 
Ulmer will address the teachers and parents 
of the church school at a supper-meeting on 
Dec. 10. The Beacon Song and Service 
Book is being used in the worship services 
of the school. The Arcadia Club has re- 
cently decorated the nursery for the 
youngest resident of the parsonage. On 
Sunday, Nov. 27, the pastor exchanged 
pulpits with Rev. Will A. Kelley of Oak- 
land. The pastor preached the sermon at 
the union Thanksgiving service of the 
Protestant churches of Waterville on 
Thanksgiving Day. 


Massachusetts 


Attleboro.—Rev. I. V. Lobdell, D. D., 
pastor. On Sept. 29 200 members and 
friends of this parish enjoyed a harvest 
supper, served by the Unity Class. The 
annual pop concert took place in the vestry 
Oct. 21. It was a great success and over 
$100 was realized. The annual roll call and 
supper came Nov. 10, and about 135 
members were present. The budget as an- 
nounced for the coming year is about $100 


the work next year. 


more than last year. With the aim of 
making the whole church a fellowship of 
learners and to carry out sound educational 
procedures, a new educational committee 
was elected to act in union with the church 
school officers. The Sunday following this 
annual meeting, the members of the 
Men’s Club, after a dinner served in the 
vestry, made personal canvass of the 
parish members to solicit pledges to finance 
The vestry of the 
church was opened election day and a com- 
mittee present to care for small children 
who might be left in their charge while 
their parents went to the polls. 

Cambridge.—One of the features of this 
year’s annual fair on Dec. 7 will be a his- 
torical exhibition. Records, programs, 
pictures, ete., covering the 116 years of 
the life of the society will be on display. 
The documents which relate to the found- 
ing of the society in 1822 are especially 
interesting and are in excellent condition. 
There are letters from some of the earlier 
ministers and also complete records of the 
moving of the church building from its 
original location in Lafayette Square, the 
fiftieth anniversary of which is being 
recognized this year. 

Amesbury.—Rev. Clarence L. Eaton, 
pastor. Mr. Eaton has been pastor here 
since the second Sunday of September, 
and there seems a steady increase in at- 
tendance and interest. On Thursday 
evening, Nov. 17, a supper was held with a 
social program, at which over fifty people 
were present. Following the supper, an 
illustrated lecture on “‘Winter Birds” was 
given by W. E. Kincaid, one of the young 
men of the church, a teacher in the high 


school. 
* * 


FERRY BEACH LECTURE 
(Continued from page 1458) 
service. In the afternoon the lecturer 
accompanied Rey. Edwin Cunningham to 
Readfield and showed the pictures after a 
worship service. Returning to Augusta 
they joined a group of young people who 
drove down to Gardiner. Four dozen 
lively young people in the parish hall of 
Rev. Leroy Congdon showed great inter- 
est in the Ferry Beach story. The great 
majority of them had not been to the place 

as yet. 

At all the lectures the audience examined 
with curiosity the box of sand from Hawaii 
received in exchange for Ferry Beach 
sand sent to Elizabeth Harris of the 
Young People’s Christian Conference. 

The association is grateful for the trans- 
portation and hospitality which kept the 
cost of the trip ata minimum. The Cates, 
Rev. Eleanor Forbes, Mr. and Mrs. Ma- 
ford Mann of Norway and Mr. and Mrs. 
Charles E. Howe at Rumford provided hos- 
pitality. As chairman of the publicity 
committee Mr. Cate proposes to arrange 
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for lecture trips in other sections of New 
England. While the number of people 
familiar with Ferry Beach Park is quite 
large, yet there are thousands of Univer- 
salists not yet acquainted with the place 
and its program of leadership training, 
inspiration and good fellowship. 
R.F.N. 


* * 


GRANITE CHIPS 


A resolution passed at our State Con- 
vention calls for a revival of the Granite 
Chips such as Dr. Bradley used to write. 
Though glad to comply with that request, 
yet it seems to me that those items were 
peculiar to Dr. Bradley himself. His con- 
dition and circumstances at that time 
made those writings the more impressive. 
He was incapacitated and could not go 
about the state, therefore his friends and 
many interested in our church called at 
his home. He there imparted to them bits 
of wisdom, and they went away uplifted 
and inspired by having been in the pres- 
ence of such a personality. With me the 
conditions are different. However, I will 
make an attempt and possibly before long 
pass the work over to one who may do it 
better. 

This is the season of church ‘fairs. 
Woodsville has had one within two weeks 
and while I have not heard the result, I do 
not hesitate to say that there is no ques- 
tion of its success. Rev. A. W. Altenbern 
has begun his work, and all wish him much 
success and happiness. 

Portsmouth had its fair on Nov. 7. It 
was called the Kris Kringle Shoppe. The 
usual articles were on sale and a turkey 
dinner was well patronized. The whole 
affair was a great success in every particu- 
lar. 

The Manchester people had their fair 
on the 16th. The usual booths were well 
patronized and a chicken-pie supper was 
served. With the reputation of the Man- 
chester ladies for a chicken-pie supper, it 
could not be a failure. 

The Concord ladies held their fair on 
the 17th. A chicken-pie supper was 
served. One of the features of the fair was 
a doll carriage parade. Prizes were given 
for the most beautiful and most original 
carriages. 

The Dover people are to hold their fair 
on Dec. 6. Last year they featured dolls, 
this year they are featuring handkerchiefs. 
Word was sent out to friends far and near, 
and if all that have been sent in are sold 
$30 will be cleared. The work on this has 
been done to a great extent by Mrs. Ed- 
win Noble. While for many years she has 
been confined to a wheel-chair, yet she 
does much work in a quiet way which is 
really helpful to the church. More than 
seventy-five pitchers will be on sale at 
this fair. These were given to the wife 
of Major Trickey and to Mrs. William 
Trickey, who has given them to the Dorcas 
Society for this sale. The men are going 
to run a grocery store. 


The ladies of the Nashua church will 
hold their fair on Dec. 7. It is to be called 
the Christmas Bazaar. The tables will be 
in charge of the various societies of the 
church. The church is being re-roofed, 
because a hurricane passed this way 
several weeks ago. The parlors and vestry 
are to be redecorated and the men of the 
church are going to do the painting. 

New Hampshire is always well repre- 
sented at such affairs as the dinner to Drs. 
Cummins and Ratcliff. Seventeen per- 
sons were there from the Granite State. 
A layman from the Nashua church became 
a member of the Universalist Club on that 
evening. 

The Superintendent took a circle around 
the western part of the state the other day, 
ealling first on an isolated Universalist 
living alone on a hill in the town of Goshen. 
He is a member of a church in Greater 
Boston. He lost his wife last summer 
and is now living alone where he can look 
off down the valley and feel that even in 
his loneliness the Great Divine Father is 
near him. He is a good loyal Universalist. 
I kept on down the state and called on 
friends at East Lempster and made partial 
arrangements for a student for next sum- 
mer. Then on to the next town where a 
call was made upon a minister’s widow who 
is in unfortunate circumstances. Then on 
the way home I called on Mr. McIntire 
in Marlboro, where he is now cosily located 
in the parsonage. He is beginning a new 
pastorate which promises to be successful 
and fruitful. 

Arthur A. Blair. 


* * 


OUR LIBRARY DESK 
(Continued from page 1481) 


teresting. It is concise and complete— 
simple, direct writing with a rare objective 
quality. The first chapter succinctly states 
the problem and the last chapter presents 
conclusions. The body of the book sets 
forth facts without comment, attractively, 
about federal regulation, methods of con- 
trol abroad, the radio industry, questions 
of monopoly, advertising, programs of en- 
tertainment, radio education, controversial 
issues and international aspects. A glos- 
sary of technical terms and a summary of 
the communications act make up the two 
appendices. The book is altogether ade- 
quate as an up-to-date handbook and 
reference work. It would be ideal for a 
mature discussion group. 
Harmon Gehr. 


* * 
The Teachers’ Guide for 1939. By 
James R. Kaye, Ph. D., LL. D. (John 


A. Dickson Publishing Co. $2.50.) 


A helpful book for people who are 
using the International Improved Uniform 
Course of Sunday School Lessons and who 
desire the extreme conservative thought as 
to the origin and interpretation of the 
Bible. 

G. E. H. 


WHO'S WHO 

Dr. Lee S. McCollester is dean emeritus 
of Tufts School of Religion. 

Dr. Russell H. Stafford is minister of 
the Old South Church in Boston. 

Rev. S. E. Gerard Priestley is minister 
of the Church of the Divine Paternity, 
New York City. 

Rey. Dorothy T. Spoerl is minister of 
the Second Universalist Church in Spring- 
field, Mass. She is the wife of Dr. Howard 
D. Spoerl of American International Col- 
lege. 

Rev. R. S. Kellerman is a retired Uni- 
versalist minister, living in Blanchester, 
Ohio. 

Rev. Henry Wilder Foote is minister of 
the Unitarian church in Belmont, Mass. 

Victor S. Yarros is a lawyer and jour- 
nalist, now active in behalf of the Chicago 
City Manager Plan. 

Rev. George L. Parker is minister of 
the Unitarian church in Keene, N. H. 


x Ox 


REV. GEORGE H. WOOD’S WORK 
IN OHIO 


Rev. George H. Wood, who for the past 
four and a half years has been pastor of 
the Southwestern Circuit of Universalist 
Churches with headquarters at New Madi- 
son, Ohio, has accepted a call to the 
Everett, Mass., church as successor to 
Dr. U. S. Milburn, who ministered there 
for fifteen years. 

Mr. Wood attended Boston Latin 
School, class of ’28, and then enrolled at 
Tufts College and the School of Religion 
for the six-year course, receiving the de- 
grees of B. S. and S. T. B. in the class of 
*34. He was for three years a student- 
pastor in Massachusetts. 

In the summer of 1934 he settled at New 
Madison, where, besides carrying on the 
work of his own circuit, he helped to pre- 
pare the way for a new circuit of churches 
where Rey. Raymond Scott now minis-— 
ters. 

Both Mr. and Mrs. Wood have been. 
active in the work of the denomination in. 
Ohio. Mr. Wood has been for three years 
president of the Ohio Church School As- 
sociation and for two years vice-president 
of the State Convention. Together with 
other interested persons, he organized the 
Buckeye Institute for Junior Children. 
Mrs. Wood was this year’s vice-president 
of the W. U. M. A. of Ohio and for 
three years treasurer of the Mid-West 
Institute of Universalist Churches, Inc. 

The New Madison Herald says: “Mr. 
and Mrs. Wood will be greatly missed, not: 
only by their own parishioners, but by the 
entire community. During their stay 
here both have been engaged in every ac- 
tivity for the upbuilding of the commu- 
nity. Mr. Wood has been active in Men’s 
Club organizations, president of the 
Parent Teachers Association, one of the 
organizers of the New Madison Public 
Library and for the past three years presi- 
dent of the Library Board. He has minis- 
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tered to many of his own faith and to 
others who have sought the message of 
liberal religion in time of bereavement.” 

The Eldorado News says ‘‘the time Mr. 
Wood has spent with our community has 
been time well spent. His energetic and 
pleasing personality will indeed be greatly 
missed by all who worked with him. We 
are losing a very valuable citizen, but we 
wish him and Mrs. Wood every success 
and happiness in their new work in a new 
field.” 

Testimonial dinners by both the churches 
and communities have been given to Mr. 
and Mrs. Wood, at New Madison on Nov. 
21 and at Eldorado on Nov. 25. 

Beginning on Dec. 1, Mr. and Mrs. 
Wood will make their home at the par- 
sonage, 88 Waverly St., Everett, Mass. 
The first service on Dec. 4 will be built on 
the theme “Distinctly Human—but Def- 
initely Divine.” A candlelighting cere- 
mony of consecration will be conducted by 
leaders of the organizations of the Everett 
church. 

* * 


STUDENT CONFERENCE 


Jerome Davis and John Haynes Holmes 
will address the Student Conference of 
Unitarian and other liberal religious young 
people of colleges in or near New York, to 
be held at the Union Theological Seminary, 
New York City, the second week-end of 
December. Dr. Frederick May Eliot, 
president of the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation, will open the Conference, speaking 
on ‘Foundations of Liberal Religion,’’ on 
Friday evening, Dec. 9. On Saturday five 
Round Table Discussions dealing with 
Liberal Religion and its relation to the 
Student, Race, Civil Liberties, and Peace, 
will be led by leaders in each field. 

The Conference is sponsored by- the 
Metropolitan Unitarian Student Com- 
mittee, of which Rey. Joseph T. Salek is 
chairman. Saturday’s activities will end 
with-a student dance after the address 
by Jerome Davis. The Conference will 
culminate in a service at Town Hall, where 
John Haynes Holmes will preach. 


* * 


KATHERINE HASKELL BALL 


Another retired Universalist minister 
passed on when Rey. Katherine Haskell 
Ball died at Andover, Mass., Nov. 23. 

Under an Andover dispatch dated Nov. 
24 the Boston Herald carried the following: 

Services for Rev. Katherine Ball, 
seventy-eight, widow of Rev. Dwight A. 
Ball, will take place tomorrow at 2 p. m. 
in the Church of the Good Shepherd, Uni- 
versalist, in Lawrence. Committal services 
will be held Saturday noon at Athens, Vt. 

Mrs. Ball died at her home here yes- 
terday. She was for a time pastor of the 
Winter Hill Universalist Church in Som- 
erville, serving in 1926 after her husband’s 
death. 

Born in Searsport, Me., she began a 
long religious career with the Seacoast 
Missions of Maine. Later, she was called 


to the South by the Women’s Missionary 
Association of the Universalist Church, 
and spent several years in North Carolina. 

After leaving Somerville, she was for 
six years pastor of the Universalist church 
in Oakfield, Me. She retired four years 
ago and came to this town. 

She was a member of the Maine Sea- 
coast Missions, the November Club of An- 
dover and the Massachusetts Universalist 
Association. She leaves two sisters, Mrs. 
Frederick M. Webber of Damariscotta, 
Me., and Mrs. Martha Frey of Portland, 
Me., and an adopted daughter, Miss Eve- 
lyn P. Robinson of this town. 


Obituary 


Mrs. Emma J. Black 
Mrs. Emma J. Black died in Providence, R. I., 
Sept. 28, 1938, of a heart attack. She was a Univer- 
salist all her life and very active. She was always 
faithful to her church and its societies. She was a 


member of the Church of the Mediator for forty-five 
years, and a life member of the Mission Circle. 

She is survived by two daughters and one grand- 
daughter. 


Mrs, Isabella R. Dickinson 


Mrs. Isabella R. Dickinson, widow of Oliver H. 
Dickinson, a member of the Church of the Unity, 
Springfield, Mass., and secretary of St. Paul’s Mission 
Circle since 1914, died at her home Oct. 26, 1937. 

Dr. Owen Whitman Eames conducted the funeral 
service. 

She is survived by two daughters, Julia Dickinson 
Shaw, of Springfield, and Minerva Dickinson Meyer 
of Holden, and four grandchildren—George Dickin- 
son of East Hartford, Conn., Barbara Dickinson of 
Windsor, Conn., Katherine Shaw of Springfield, and 
Joyce Ann Meyer of Holden. 


Notices 


VERMONT AND QUEBEC FELLOWSHIP 
COMMITTEE 
Dropped from fellowship without recommendation, 
by his written request, John Thomas Cowan, of Fay- 
etteville, N. Y., on Nov. 14. Transferred to the Cen- 
tral Committee of the General Convention, Rev. 


DENOMINATIONAL DIRECTORY 
The General Convention 


President—Rev. Walter H. 
Joliet, Ill. 

General Superintendent—Rev. Robert Cummins, D.D., 
16 Beacon St., Boston. 

Secretary—Rev. John M. Ratcliff, Ed. D., Tufts 
College. 

Fiscal Representative—Rev. Charles H. Emmons, 16 
Beacon St., Boston. 

Treasurer—A. Ingham Bicknell, 6 Beacon St., Boston. 


Macpherson, D. D., 


Women’s National Missionary Association 
President—Mrs. Ezra B. Wood, New Haven, Conn. 
Promotional Secretary—Mrs. Alice Enbom Taylor. 
Office Secretary—Miss Dorothy Thomas. 


International Church Extension Board 
Chairman—Rev. Frank B. Chatterton, 290 Pleasant 
St., Portsmouth, N. H. 
Secretary—Prof. John M. Ratcliff, Boston. 


General Sunday School Association 
President—Rev. Max A. Kapp, Rochester, N. Y. 
Executive Director—Susan M. Andrews, 16 Beacon 

St., Boston. 
Field Supervisor—Harriet G. Yates, 16 Beacon St., 
Boston. 


Japan Mission Council 
Chairman—Rev. Darley Downs, Tokyo. 


Young People’s Christian Union 
President—Rev. Benj. B. Hersey, Portland, Maine. 
Executive Secretary—William E. Gardner, 16 Beacon 

St., Boston. 


Universalist Nationa] Memorial Church 


16th and S Streets, N. W., Washington, D. C. 
Minister—Rev. Frederic Williams Perkins, D. D. 


Universalist Loyalty Fellowship 
16 Beacon St., Boston, Mass, 
Authorized by the Worcester Convention, 1933 
President—Louis Annin Ames, 85 Fifth Avenue, 
New York. 
Secretary—Rev. Roger F. Etz., D. D. 
Treasurer—A. Ingham Bicknell. 
Directors—Hon. George E. Danforth, Victor A. 
Friend, Hon. Robert W. Hill, Charles B. Ladd, 
Hon. Leon O. Tebbetts. 


Superintendents of Churches 


Alabama—Rev. A. L. Simonson, Brewton. 

Georgia—Rev. J. M. Rasnake, Atlanta. 

Kansas—Rev. W. G. Price, 5th and North Adams 
Sts., Junction City. ; 

Kentucky—Rev. W. O. Bodell, 214 W. 15th St., 
Hopkinsville. = 

Maine—Rev. William Dawes Veazie, 286 State St., 
Portland. 

Massachusetts—Rev. Leroy W. Coons, D. D., 16 
Beacon St., Boston. 


New Hampshire—Rev. Arthur A. Blair, Nashua. 

New York—Rev. F. C. Leining, D. D., 526 Cumber- 
land Ave., Syracuse, N. Y. 

Ontario—Rev. W. E. Roberts, Olinda. 

Pennsylvania—Rev. George A. Gay, Girard. 

Rhode Island—Rev. Charles P. Hall, 95 11th St., 
Providence. 

Vermont and Province of Quebec—Rev. C, H. Pen- 
noyer, 159 Grove St., Rutland. 

Wisconsin—Rev. L. R. Robinson, D. D., 1824 9th 
St.. Monroe. 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 
Manager 
Emerson Hugh Lalone, 16 Beacon St., Boston. 


Directors 


President, Cornelius A. Parker, Esq., Boston. 
Treasurer, George A. Upton, Salem, Mass. 
A. Ingham Bicknell, Boston. 

Dr. Roger F. Etz, Boston. 

Charles B. Ladd, Everett, Mass. 

Rev. Gustave H. Leining, Braintree, Mass. 
Eben Prescott, Braintree, Mass. 

Rev. Max A. Kapp. 

A. Ernest Walters, Melrose, Mass. 


Trustees 


Massachusetts: A. Ingham Bicknell, Esq., Boston. 
Rev. Seth R. Brooks, D. D., Malden. Ernest C. 
Jones, West Somerville. Rev. Max A. Kapp, 
Fitchburg. Rev. Gustave H. Leining, Braintree. 
Rev. Warren B. Lovejoy, West Somerville. Ar- 
thur E. Mason, Boston. Robert F. Needham, 
Arlington. Cornelius A. Parker, Esq., Boston. 
Eben Prescott, Braintree. Carroll K. Steele, 
Gloucester. A. Ernest Walters, Melrose. 

Maine: Rev. Burte B. Gibbs, Rumford. Rev. Harry 
E. Townsend, D. D., Westbrook. Rev. Ernest T. 
Marble, Norway. 

Rhode Island: Rev. Frederick A. Wilmot, Providence. 
Herbert D. Goff, Providence. Earl G. Robinson, 
Harrisville. 

New Hampshire: Rev. Frank B. Chatterton, Porte- 
mouth. 

New York: Rev. F. C. Leining, D. D., Syracuse. 

Vermont: George A. Perry, Springfield. 

Ohio: Rev. Carl H. Olson, Cincinnati. 

Connecticut: Charles B. Pinney, Stafford. 

Illinois: Rev. L. Ward Brigham, D. D., Chicago. _ 

Elected by the Board of Trustees of the General 
Convention: Dr. Frank W. Ballou, Washington, 
D. C. Arthur H. Britton, Concord, N. H. Rev. 
Charles H. Emmons, Boston, Mass. Rev. Roger 
F, Etz. D. D., Charles B. Ladd, Everett, Mass. 
Leon O. Tebbets, Waterville, Maine. 
Clerk: John E. Wood. Teor 
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Dayton T. Yoder, formerly of Montpelier, Vt., now 
of Spokane, Wash., on Nov. 18. Letter of license as 
lay preacher for three years given to Mrs. Minerva 
Lamphear Metz, of Morrisville, Vt., Nov. 22. 


William J. Metz, Chairman. 
* Ok 


UNITARIAN HOUR ON THE RADIO 


Dr. Frederick M. Eliot, president of the American 
Unitarian Association, will speak on Station WHDH, 
Boston, 830 kilocycles, on Sundays, 1.45 to 2 p. m., 
Oct. 9 through Jan. 1. 

* * ‘ 
KING’S CHAPEL SERVICES 


October-December, 1938. Daily service at twelve 
noon except on Saturdays. Organ recital Monday 
by Raymond C. Robinson. Worship with brief ser- 
mon Tuesday-Friday. 


Preachers 


Dec. 6-9, Rev. Ashley Day Leavitt, D, D., Har- 
vard Congregational Church, Brookline. 

Dec. 13-16, Rev. Oscar E. Maurer, D. D., Center 
Church, New Haven. 

Dec. 20, Rev. G. Ernest Lynch, Second Congrega~ 
tional Church (Unitarian), Marblehead. 

Dec. 21, Rev. Duncan Howlett, First Congrega- 
tional Society (Unitarian), New Bedford. 

Dec. 22, Rev. Harry C. Meserve, First Parish 
Church, Cohasset. 

Dec. 23, Rev. Tracy M. Pullman, First Univer- 
salist Church, Salem. 

Dec. 27-30, Rev. Phillips E. Osgood, D. D., Em- 
manuel Church, Boston. 

* * 
DONEMINATIONAL CALENDAR FOR THE 
CHURCH YEAR 1938-1939 


1938 

Oct. 10-15 Inauguration of the Church a Fellowship 
of Learners. 

Oct. 22 49th Birthday of the Y. P. C. U. 

Oct. 23 Laymen’s Day. 

Oct. 25 G.S.S. A. 25th Birthday. 

Nov. 6 All Souls Sunday—International Church Ex- 
tension Offering. Armistice Sunday. 

Nov. 13 International Friendship Offering in Church 
Schools. 

Nov. 20 Thanksgiving Sunday. 

Dec. 25 Christmas Sunday. 

1939 

Jan. 15 Young People’s Day. 

Feb. 12 American Friendship Offering in Church 
Schools . 

Feb. 19 United Church Day—Offering for United 
Service. 

Feb 22 Ash Wednesday—Women’s Dedication Day. 

April 2 Palm Sunday. 

April 9 Easter. 

April 30 Philanthropic Offering in Church Schools. 

May 14 Mother’s Day—The Festival of the Home. 

May 21 International Goodwill Sunday. 

May 28 Memorial Sunday. 

June 11 Children’s Sunday. 

July 5-9 50th Anniversary Convention National 
Bie eR 


Hotel Commonwealth peacon uit 


opposite State Capitol at 86 Bowdoin Street 
Remodeled and Refurnished—No liquor sold 
200 Rooms 


Rooms with Running Water .. .. $1.25-1.50 


Booms wit path <2 5605. s< «2  2,00-2.50 
Weekly Rates 
L. H. TORREY, President 


Formerly Manager Hotel Hemenway 


Your Friends Would 
Appreciate—the gift 


of a BIBLE 


Handsome Bindings—All Prices 
Send for catalog or call at 
Massachusetts Bible Society 

41 Bromfield St., Boston 
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THE BETHANY UNION FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


A Universalist Institution 
14 Worcester St., Boston, Mass. 


The managers of the Bethany Union for Young 
Women desire to call attention to the organization, 
which offers the advantage of a comfortable, quiet 
and agreeable home at a low cost for those young 
women with only moderate means of support who 
come to this city for work or study. It is located at 
14 Worcester St., Boston, and is within easy access 
on the elevated trains and surface cars to all parts 
of the city. The price of rooms with board, including 
light and heat, is $7.00 per week, for permanent 
guests. 

During the summer months there are accommo- 
dations for women unattended who may wish to visit 
Boston for a few days at a time. For such transients 
the price is $1.25 a day. 

For further information please address the Su- 
perintendent, Mrs. Winifred E. Spear, 14 Worcester 
St., Boston, 

For the Board of Managers, 
FRANK A. DEWICK, President 


Order books of your own 
Publishing House 
All profits go to 
denominational purposes 
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Dean Academy 
Franklin, Mass. 


Delightfully located in a beautiful old 
New En and town. 
Homelike atmosphere for boys and girls, 
working together under normal life con- 
ditions. 
Courses of study offered for 8th grade, 
through high school, and graduate work. 


Intensive review courses in preparation for 
college entrance requirements. 

Special. courses in Business, Art, Music, 
Home Economics, Pre-Nursing Training. 

Emphasis on character building and stu- 
dent guidance to develop individual abilities. 

Income from endowment funds is used to 
reduce cost of tuition to students. 


Send for catalogue. 


EARLE S. WALLACE 
Headmaster 


St. Lawrence University 


Where the historic liberal tradition is sustained 


“Tt is a curious and interesting fact that each generation is inclined to 
believe that it has . . . somehow or other reached final truth... . It 


may be worth while . . . to glance back to the last quarter of the nineteenth 
century. . .. The students of the period . . . had begun to lose the zest 
which comes when one is faced with problems involving doubt and uncer- 
tainty. One of the great physicists of the period announced that apparently 
all the discoveries in physics had been made. . . . Hardly had this eminent 
Victorian scientist closed his lips when Roentgen discovered the X-rays, the 
Curies discovered radium, and the Victorian physicists’ world picture began 
to dissolve before their eyes.” —W. W. Cook. 


LAURENS HICKOK SEELYE, President 
CANTON, NEW YORK 


TUFTS 


G1@eE EE GE 


A SEAT OF LEARNING IN NEW ENGLAND 


Dr. Leonard Carmichael, President 


A unique institution —- a university college -- combining the ad- 
vantages of small classes and individual instruction with a rich and 


varied educational environment 
Located in one of the greatest educational centers of America. 


For information, address the Dean of the following departments : 
Liberal Arts, Jackson College for Women, Engineering, Religion, Graduate 
Studies, Medicine, Dentistry, Fletcher School of Law and Diplomacy. 


z > 7 h, A.B. 
Liberal Arts, Frank G. Wren, A.M. Jackson College for Women, Edith L. Bush, 
i i # Religion, Clarence R. Skinner, A.M., D.D. 
eae ae gi eMedicine, Albert W Stearns, M.D. 
Dentistry, Howard M. Marjerison,D.M.D. __ 
Fletcher School of Law and Diplomacy, Halford L. Hoskins, Ph.D. 
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Crackling 


Golf Beginner to Caddie: “I say, why 


couldn’t that fellow get his ball into the ~ 


hole?” 

Caddie: ‘‘He was stymied, sir.” 

Beginner: “He was what?” 

Caddie: “‘He was stymied, sir.”’ 

Beginner: ‘Oh, was he? I thought he 
looked rather funny at lunch.”’—Provi- 
dence Journal. 

ok * 

Rastus: “Boy, Ah sho’ has a fine land- 
lady. She saved the most tender part of 
the chicken for me when I was late for 
supper last inght.”’ 

Sambo: “What part was it?” 

Rastus: ‘‘The gravy.’’—Providence Jour- 
nal. 

* ok 

Guest: ‘‘Do you run a bus between the 
hotel and the railway station?” 

Manager: ‘‘No, sir.” 

Guest: “‘That‘s strange. All my friends 
said you would get me coming and going.” 
—KExchange. 

* * 

Teacher: ‘“‘What is the difference be- 
tween the words ‘result’ and ‘conse- 
quence’?”’ 

Bright Girl: ‘Results are what you ex- 
pect, and consequences are what you get.” 
—Exchange. 

* * 

“T wonder what broke off Tom’s engage- 
ment to Dolly?” 

“Somebody told him that her mother 
used to be as pretty as she is, and it fright- 
ened him off.”—Pittsburgh Press. 


* * 


“Do you enjoy novel reading, Miss 
Prim?” 

“Oh, very much. One can associate with 
people in fiction that one wouldn’t dare to 
speak to in real life.”’—E xchange. 

* * 


Film Director: ‘The star wants $500 to 
play the part of an Indian in our new film.” 
Manager: “Give him $250. He’s only 
got to be a _ half-breed.’”’—Philadelphia 
Bulletin. 
% ok 

Grandma: ‘‘No, Eleanor, not another 
‘story tonight.” 

Eleanor: ‘‘Well, then, grandma, just 
tell me about your operation.’’—H xchange. 
* * 

“Have you any good pork?” 

“Good pork? I’ve got some pork that 
will make better chicken salad than any 
tuna fish you can buy.’’—Pittsburgh Press. 

* * 

Maiden Aunt (in store): “Now I—er— 
want a nice toy, please, suitable for a small 
boy whose father is very corpulent and 
unable to do any kneeling.’’—E xchange. 

* * 


Timid Little Referee: ‘‘Now the last 
thing I wish is any unpleasantness.” 

Burly Footballer: “‘Any more last 
~wishes?’’—Syracuse Post-Standard. 
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